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[The Forum. 


DECEMBER, 1887. 


A REVIEW OF THE FISHERIES QUESTION. 


Ln view of the discussion of the fisheries question, presently 
to be entered upon at Washington by an international commis- 
sion, a brief review of the leading points at issue may not be de- 
void of public interest. And as this paper is not a brief for 
either side of the cause, but merely an attempt to get at the 
truth, it is proposed to discuss these points in as free and un- 
biased a manner as possible. If certain of our “ pet theories ” are 
rejected, the excuse must be, that it is believed to be the better 
policy in diplomacy to advance no arguments which are not well 
founded ; for we but weaken our cause by insistence on mani- 
festly untenable demands. The main question concerns the 
rights of American fishermen in British-American waters ; but 
the nature and extent of those nghts have been the chief points 
of controversy, and more particularly: First, whether the United 
States have a right in the British fisheries independent of treaty 
provisions ; secondly, what are the rights of American fishermen 
under the convention of 1818, and under the laws of navigation 
and trade; and incidentally, thirdly, the so-called ‘“ headlands 
question.” 

As to the first of these questions—the old claim of a “ prior 
right” to the British fisheries, independent of the stipulations of 
the treaty of 1783—it might well be relegated to the category of 
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ancient history. It is too evidently untenable to serve even as a 
make-weight in negotiations for the compromise of a dispute. 
If we have a right to the Canadian fisheries because our fore- 
fathers, who were British subjects, helped to conquer them from 
the French, then, by the same reasoning, we ought to have a 
common right in the provinces of Nova Scotia and Quebec. 
Again, the fact that the New England colonists used those fish- 
eries in common with the Canadians before the revolution, gave 
them no right therein after the revolution. While the Ameri- 
cans were subjects of Great Britain they had duties to perform 
toward that country as well as privileges to enjoy; both ceased 
when the tie which bound them to the mother country was sev- 
ered. 

In the arguments put forward to prove this theory of a 
‘prior right,” we are led to believe that it was the plea of the 
statesmen of the revolutionary period; but the fact would seem 
to be that those statesmen never laid claim to a rivht to the in- 
shore fisheries of the Canadian provinces subsequently to their 
own declaration of independence. This mistake is doubtless 
due in a measure to the use of the term “ British fisheries” by 


later writers, in a sense different from that in which the men of 


the earlier period used it. The first-named writers assumed the 
British fisheries to be the inshore fisheries, whereas the men of 
1780 used the term in a general way to designate the “ Bank” 
fisheries. England claimed, as France had done before her, the 
exclusive right of fishing over a very extensive area of sea, in- 
cluding the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Newfoundland banks. 
When, therefore, negotiations for peace were to be entered upon, 
the people of the United States anticipated, on the part of Eng- 
land, an attempt to exclude them from both the Gulf and Bank 
fisheries. Congress demanded for Americans the right to fish in 
the American seas anywhere, exeept within the distance of “ three 
leagues of the shores of the territories remaining to Great Britain 
at the close of the war, if a nearer distance cannot be obtained 
by negotiation.” But even this demand was afterward revoked, 
and the American commissioners who negotiated the treaty of 
peace in 1782 had no instructions to insist on the fisheries in any 
respect as an ultimatum. That they succeeded better than they 
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had hoped, was mainly due to the vivid representations by John 
Adams of the dire calamity to the people of New England which 
would follow if they were deprived of these fisheries. 

But it should be remembered that the mackerel fishery of the 


Gulf, about which we hear so much in these days, was not in 
question in 1782; this fishery was not developed until fifty years 
later. The only important inshore fishery opened to the Ameri- 
cans by the treaty was the cod fishery on the shores of New- 
foundland, and the value of this was much lessened by the pro- 
hibition to dry fish on that island. The use of the word “ liberty” 
in connection with this concession is further to be noted. Where, 
then, is the recognition of a prior right to the fisheries to be 
found? It does not appear either in the negotiations or in the 
treaty of 1783. 

But, say the advocates of the “ prior-right” theory, whether 
the third article of that treaty be considered as an acknowledg- 
ment of pre-existing liberties or as a grant of them, it was in its 
nature permanent and irrevocable. It was in the nature of an 
executed contract, and stood in the same category with the 
recognition of independence and the demarkation of boundaries 
in the first and second articles. 

It may be objected to this argument, that the recognition of 
independence was the recognition of an accomplished fact; it 
created no new relations, and was in fact superfluous. Soof the 
adjustment of boundaries: the United States occupied, at the 
close of the war, acertain territory, and if nothing had been said 
in the treaty in regard to boundaries, they would have held that 
territory by the rule of uti possidetis. As to fisheries, it is uni- 
versally admitted that a state has the exclusive right to the use 
of them in its marginal waters. At the end of the war the Ca- 
nadian shore fisheries remained in the full and exclusive posses- 
sion of England ; and she could not be dispossessed of any part 
in them without a special act on her part. She chose to grant 
to the United States a certain restricted use of those fisheries. 
This concession would seem, therefore, to be in the nature of a 
grant, not executed, but executory, depending on the treaty for 
its validity, and ceasing to exist with the abrogation of the 
treaty. It follows, therefore, that the further contention, that 
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the third article of the treaty of 1783 was not affected by the 
War of 1812, falls to the ground also; for it is not denied that 
purely executory stipulations of a treaty are abrogated by a sub- 
sequent war between the parties. 

The next subject of controversy in point of time was the 
“headlands ’ question. This arose on a difference of interpre- 
tation of a clause of the convention of 1818, by which the 
United States renounced the liberty of fishing “on or within 
three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors 
of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America,” excepting 
those where the liberty to fish was expressly granted; namely, 
the shores of the Magdalen Islands and certain defined portions 
of those of Newfoundland and Labrador. 

It was and still is contended, on the part of the United 
States, that three marine miles from the “ bays, etc.” meant three 
miles from the shores of those bodies of water, following their 
sinuosities. Therefore all bays more than six miles wide would 
be free to American fishermen beyond the three-mile limit. The 
English construction of this language was, on the other hand, 
that three miles from a bay meant three miles from the entrance 
to the bay, that is, three miles from a line drawn from headland 
to headland of the bay. Furthermore, this construction was ap- 
plied not only to the great arms of the sea, as the bays of Fundy 
and Chaleur, but also to straits and to indentations of the 
coast, as the north shore of Prince Edward Island from North 
Cape to East Cape. England would seem to have receded, in 
practice, from some of these more extreme positions, yet she has 
never renounced the principle upon which they are based; and 
American fishermen are still left in doubt as to the places where 
they may be safe from the interference of Canadian officials. 

In the absence of agreement on the interpretation of the 
treaty on this point, the authority of international law and usage 
has been appealed to. It is asserted by the United States that, 
by this standard, the bays of Fundy and Chaleur are as little 
susceptible of appropriation by any state as are the Bay of Bis- 
cay and the Gulf of Mexico. The practice of nations has tended 
to restrict territorial jurisdiction over large bodies of water ; 
and, though there is no rule of international law fixing an abso- 
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lute limit in this respect, the whole spirit of it is opposed to 
such claims as those set up by England. On the other hand, 
the contention of the United States, that only bays six miles or 
less in width can be considered as territorial waters, has, to say 
the least, no better foundation in law or practice. Probably most 
maritime states claim exclusive jurisdiction over bays of greater 
width than six miles. That can with certainty be affirmed of 
France, England, and the United States. We should undoubt- 
edly claim exclusive jurisdiction over all the bays of our coast. 
Our argument, therefore, in the headlands dispute, proves too 
much ; we should hardly be willing to apply it in our own case. 
Of the authors cited in the American brief before the Halifax 
commission in 1877, not one lavs down the rule that a detinite 
distance of six miles or less in width is necessary to give exclu- 
sive right toa bay. They are all more or less vague in this re- 
spect. The nearest approximation to a general rule to be drawn 
from the opinions of these writers is, that bays whose entrance 
may be defended from the shore by cannon ought to be suscepti- 
ble of appropriation by the neighboring state. In view of these 
facts, it is a question whether Senator Edmunds’s statement 
is not too positive, when he says that the pretension is quite 
untenable that there may be, by force of public law or the 
treaty of 1818, any jurisdiction over bodies of water more than 
six miles broad.* As the whole question is still in doubt, it 
would seem to be the better course for the United States and 
England to come to an agreement, considering the circumstances 
of each case, as to what bays should be free and what closed. 
Or, in the case of the fisheries, bays exceeding in width a fixed 
limit might be made free, as is the case between England and 
France. 

This controversy was set at rest for a time by the ratification 
of the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. Under that treaty there was a 
free exchange of nearly all the products of the land and the 
sea, including many of the raw materials of manufacture. This 
arrangement seems to have worked to the satisfaction of both 
parties, until the high taxes necessitated by the civil war so en- 
hanced the cost of living and the price of labor in the United 


* Edmunds’s *‘ Report on the Fisheries.” 
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States, that the American farmer could not, it was contended, 
compete with the Canadian farmer in the production of those 
articles included in the free list of the Reciprocity Treaty. The 
United States Government, too, found itself hampered by its in- 
ability to levy internal revenue upon those American productions 
which, under the treaty, came in free from Canada. The govern- 
ment, said John Sherman, thus lost five million dollars on the 
single item of lumber. As to the fishing interest, there was lit- 
tle or no complaint from that quarter. Notwithstanding these 
complaints against the treaty, it is not probable that the resolu- 
tion for its abrogation would have passed Congress when it did, 
had it not been for the attitude of hostility toward the United 
States assumed by Canada as well as England, during our civil 
war. The St. Albans raid of 1864, and the apparent sympathy 
with the raiders on the part of the Canadian Government and 
people, hastened the final decision, and caused the resolution of 
abrogation to pass both Houses of Congress by large majorities. 

Perhaps this was an unwise thing to do, as the treaty could 
probably have been modified by mutual consent. Still, it may 
well be asked of those Canadians who find so much to censure 
in the action of the United States on that occasion, to explain the 
cause of their open sympathy with the slave-holding States, and 
their enmity to the northern States, their nearest neighbor, and 
a neighbor with whom they were so closely bound by the interests 
of intercourse and commerce. It was evident that the Canadians 
took little pains to preserve those friendly relations with the 
United States which a treaty of reciprocity would seem to de- 
mand ; the responsibility for the abrogation, therefore, should 
not rest wholly upon the Americans. 

The proposition for a new reciprocity treaty was rejected by 
the Government of the United States in 1870, for the reason, as 
President Grant said, that “ no citizen of the United States would 
be benefited by reciprocity ; our internal taxation would prove 
a protection to the British producer, almost to the protection 
which our manufacturers now receive from the tariff.” Although 
general reciprocity was refused, a reciprocity in regard to the 
fisheries and their products was included in the Washington 
treaty of 1871, with the understanding that the United States 
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were to pay to Canada in money the difference in value, if 
any, of the concessions mutually granted. The sum awarded 
under this treaty by the Halifax commission was thought by 
Americans to be excessively large. And, after reading the evi- 
dence and the argument before the commission, the writer of 
this article cannot divest himself of the same impression. Per- 
haps, in the effort to “ get even” with the United States for the 
Geneva award, the Canadians again overreached themselves, as 
in the case of the first reciprocity treaty ; that is, on the sup- 
position that they wished the continuance of the treaty. The 
only effective protest the United States could make against the 
precedent established by the award was to give notice of the abro- 
gation of the treaty at the earliest possible moment. This was 
done ; and this treaty was terminated July 1,1885. Again, there- 


fore, the basis of the fisheries arrangements was t!:r0.-n back to 
the convention of 1818; and by reason of subseqiieut se.zures of 


American fishing vessels, the discussion has arisen as to the 
rights of American fishermen under that convention. 

By the first article of that convention the United States 
renounced the liberty to fish in certain defined waters of the 
British provinces ; but American fishermen were to be permitted 
to enter the same “ for the purpose of shelter, of repairing dam- 
ages therein, of purchasing wood and of obtaining water, and 
for no other purpose whatever.” The American commissioners 
attempted to have the purchase of bait included in these privi- 
leges, but the proposition was rejected by the English negotia- 
tors. 

Notwithstanding the language of the treaty, the United 
States now claim the right for their fishermen to purchase bait 
and other fishing supplies in the above-named waters. For, 
granting that the negotiators of the treaty intended to prevent 
such traffic, it is contended, on the part of the United States, that 
the fisheries article of that treaty has been modified by subse- 
quent laws and regulations respectively adopted by the two coun- 
tries. At the date of the convention, in 1818, Canadian sea- 
ports were closed absolutely to commerce carried on in American 
vessels; therefore the clause of the convention, “for no other 
purpose whatever,” simply put fishing vessels on the same foot- 
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ing with trading vessels, as to commerce in general. But sub- 
sequently, by mutual concessions, notably in 1830, and later, by 
the Imperial Shipping Act of 1849, restrictions upon commerce 
between the two countries were removed. Now, say the United 
States, it was not intended in 1818 to make any invidious dis- 
tinction against fishing vessels ; and therefore they ought to en- 
joy the benefits of free commerce which has since come in, and 
not be held to an arrangement made under the old and very dif- 
ferent conditions. 

England answers, that the above-mentioned changes in the 
laws of navigation and commerce have not changed the status 
of fishing vessels; that they have always been considered as a 
special class of vessels, possessed of no commercial privileges, 
and subject to regulations different from those applied to trading 
vessels. Furthermore, the convention of 1818 recognizes this 
distinction, and therefore the United States cannot confer a com- 
mercial character upon vessels merely licensed for fishing pur- 
poses. 

The United States hold, on the other hand, that the character 
of an American vessel must be determined by the laws of the 
United States. “The permission to touch and trade,” said See- 
retary Manning, confers upon fishing vessels the “ right to land 
and to receive on board a cargo of merchandise, in the same 
manner as if they were not engaged in the fisheries.” The law 
of February 18, 1793, to which Mr. Manning refers, demands, 
however, that fishing vessels taking out this permit to touch and 
trade “ shall deliver like manifests, and make like entries” as 
are “by law provided for vessels of the United States arriv- 
ing from a foreign port.” It may be questioned whether fisher- 
men comply with either the letter or the spirit of this law. When 
a trading vessel sails for a foreign port she must take out a clear- 
ance—a certificate given by the collector of a port, stating that 
the master (named) of a ship (named and described), bound to a 
port (named), has entered and cleared his vessel according to 
law. But fishing vessels, although furnished with this “ touch 
and trade” permit, do not take out such a clearance; neither 
does it appear that they have other papers usually carried by 
vessels in the foreign trade. It may be questioned, therefore, 
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whether this permit to touch and trade, without naming any 
port of destination, should be expected to give a vessel commer- 
cial rights in foreign ports. 

To prevent illicit trade the revenue laws of all maritime 
nations are necessarily pretty stringent in regard to matters of 
form. Now, if American fishermen claim the right of trading in 
Canadian ports, they ought, naturally, to comply with the cus- 
toms regulations imposed upon trading vessels. The fact prob- 
ably is, that fishermen do not wish to be hampered with those 
regulations ; they do not know beforehand at what ports they 
may wish to touch: that depends upon the whereabouts of the 
fish they are searching for, as well as upon other contingencies. 
According to Mr. Edmunds’s report of January 19, 1877, the 
only American fishing vessel which sailed with a regular clear- 
ance during the summer of 1866 was the “ Druid,” which cleared 
from Gloucester for Harbor De Bar, Magdalen Islands. The 
object of the voyage was not to fish, but to take out supplies 
and bring back a cargo of fish. Finding the fishing fleet off 
Prince Edward Island, the master ignored his clearance to the 
Magdalens, and put in at Malpeque, far out of his course. He 
then complained because he was not permitted to ship a cargo at 
Malpeque. 

Whether the Canadian authorities would refuse commercial 
privileges to an American fishing vessel complying in all re- 
spects with commercial regulations, is a question. It hardly 
seems possible that they would venture to assume so grave a 
responsibility. The case is not likely to arise; for, as stated 
above, fishermen would be handicapped rather than benefited 
by a strict compliance with the customs laws. 

The practice of purchasing bait and other supplies in the 
prohibited waters is illustrated by the case of the “ David J. 
Adams,” recently argued at Halifax. The “ Adams” was seized 
in May, 1886, for buying bait and ice in British waters, in con- 
travention of the stipulations of the convention of 1818. As 
British courts do not administer treaties, but only the statutes 
passed to carry treaties into effect, the Canadian courts encoun- 
tered a difficulty from the fact that the acts to carry the conven- 
tion of 1818 into effect, impose no penalty for buying bait or 
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other supplies. The only penalty imposed is for “having 
fished,” “ fishing,” or “ preparing to fish,” within the prohibited 
waters. In order to make the purchase of bait and other fishing 


supplies an offense under the treaty, it was necessary to consider 


this act as a “ preparing to fish.” 

Two cases similar to that of the “ Adams” were decided in 
1870 and 1871, the decisions being, however, in direct conflict 
with each other. The first of these cases was that of the schooner 
“White Fawn,” seized for purchasing bait and ice in 1870. 
Judge Hazen, of St. John, who tried the case, released the vessel, 
on the ground that it was not shown that there was any intention 
of using the articles purchased in illegal fishing in British waters. 
The statutes, he said, were intended to prevent fishing in British 
waters. This is precisely the ground taken by Mr. Bayard. 
The other case, in 1871, was that of the schooner “J. Il. Nick- 
erson,” seized for buying bait. Sir William Young, Judge of 
the Vice-Admiralty Court at Halifax, condemned the vessel on 
the ground that the purchase of bait was a “ preparing to fish,” 
in the sense of the British statutes. The decision in the case of 
the “ David J. Adams” is awaited with great interest. If it 
should be in favor of the vessel, the Canadians would probably 
fall back upon their customs laws to prevent American fishing 
vessels from trading, unless they comply with the regulations 
applied to trading vessels. The difference would be that, in the 
latter case, the penalty for a breach of the law would be com 
paratively light 

But, really, the cause of complaint on the part of American 
fishermen during the summer of 1886 was not so much on 
account of not being permitted to purchase bait and other things, 
as it was on account of the harsh and unreasonable manner in 
which the Canadian authorities interpreted and carried out the 
regulations under the convention of 1818, and under their cus- 
tons Jawa, The actions of Captain Quigley and a few others 
had more to do with stirring up feelings of indignation and 
resentment in the United States, which terminated in the retal- 
iatory measures of Congress, than did any refusal of rights 
under the treaty. 

There was, however, one phase of the Canadian interpreta- 
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tion of the treaty which merits special remark. The denial of 
the liberty to purchase bait, to transship cargoes, and ship men, 
was extended to ports and waters of Newfoundland and the 
Magdalen Islands, in which the American fishermen were ex- 
pressly granted the liberty to fish. This is a new doctrine. 
For, in the first place, the phrase, “for no other purpose what- 
ever,” of the convention of 1818, has no reference to that clause 
of the convention which grants the liberty of fishing on the 
above-named shores. Indeed, the British negotiators attempted, 
but without success, to insert a clause prohibiting American 
vessels, fishing in these waters, to carry any merchandise save 
necessary provisions. Again, under all the treaties concerning 
fisheries, from 1783 till 1871, the liberty to fish within the three- 
mile limit has carried with it the incidental privileges of pro- 
curing bait and supplies necessary to carry on such fishery; also 
the shipping of men and the employment of pilots. Up to last 
summer these privileges had never been questioned by Canada. 
The English Colonial Office would seem to have taken this view 
of the question, but its opinion was apparently overruled by the 
Dominion government.* 

Another cause of complaint on the part of the United States 
is the character of the Canadian laws which regulate the seizure 
of transgressing vessels, ‘T'o the captor is given a large interest 
(about one-half) in the captured vessel ; and then he is so hedged 
about by means of restrictions placed upon the owner, that he 
runs little or no risk, even if the seizure be plainly illegal, And 
“the burden of proving the illegality of the seizure shall be 
upon the owner or claimant,” 

But now, to look at the question from the Canadian stand. 
point, what is the nature of the grievance which the Canadians 
have against us? ‘T'o put it briefly, it is that American fisher 
men wish to use Canadian ports and waters generally as a base 
for their fishing operations in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the 
neighboring seas; whilst the Canadians, fishing in the same 
waters, are practically shut out of the American market by the 
high duty laid in the United States upon their fish. Let us 
illustrate this general complaint, in the case of the mackerel 
* «Foreign Relations of the United States,” 1886, pp. 418, 486. 
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fishery, which is mainly confined to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. If 
an American mackerel vessel goes to the Gulf in the beginning 
of the season, and can there obtain supplies and the privilege of 
transshipping her cargo in Canadian ports, it is evidently a great 
advantage to her; for otherwise she would be obliged to sail 
home every time she had a full fare, or got out of provisions. 
Now, say the Canadians, you wish us to give you all the privi- 
leges in our ports which we ourselves enjoy, to aid you in 
increasing your catch of mackerel; but when we go to your 
ports to sell our mackerel, you make us pay a duty of two dollars 
per barrel.* If we wish to have these privileges we should 
be willing, the Canadians contend, to give something in return. 
And the thing most desired by them is a free market for their 
fish. But to this, of all things, the American fishermen most 
object. They cannot, they declare, compete on equal terms with 
the Canadian fishermen, for the reason that the cost of vessels, 
of labor, and of living is much less in the provinces than in the 
United States. They affirm, furthermore, that the Canadians 
have nothing to give which would be an equivalent for a free 
market in the United States for Canadian fish. This is probably 
said with the mental reservation that commercial privileges in 
Canadian ports belong to them by right. 

It remains to be seen whether American fishermen can 
profitably carry on the mackerel fishery in the Gulf under the 
present conditions ; that is, in the absence of those privileges 
and facilities which they possessed under the reciprocity treaties. 
For, even if England should yield in regard to the distinction 
between fishing and trading vessels, fishermen might find the 
strict regulations for trading vessels intolerable. They wish 
more freedom. It is probably for this reason that the general 
practice of nations is to regulate fisheries by treaties, in which 
fishing vessels are placed in a specia! class. 

It is said that we do not put any restrictions upon Canadian 
fishing vessels in our ports. If that be true, it is an act of 
comity on our part not sanctioned by our laws, and it would be 
a neighborly act on the part of the Canadians to reciprocate the 


* That is, on salt mackerel ; fresh fish is duty free. The duty on other salt 
fish, not otherwise specified, is one-half of a cent per pound. 
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favor; but we can hardly demand it of them as a right on that 
ground. Besides, say the Canadians, the cases are very different. 
They have no great fleet of vessels operating upon our coasts, as 
we have upon theirs. 

Of course, as every one knows, the thing which stands most 
in the way of a settlement of the question is the United States 
tariff. It is quite natural that our fishermen, seeing almost all 
other producers protected by a duty on foreign goods, should 
wish to have their industry protected also, The trouble in their 
case is, that their industry cannot be carried on with profit with- 
out the aid of a foreign country. With free fish, they would 
undoubtedly be at a disadvantage, in comparison with the pro- 
ducers of potatoes, wool, ete. So long as we keep our high 
duties upon nearly all productions of the soil, we should not 
blame the fishermen for their views. But, in dealing with for- 
eigners, they should not expect to get all and give nothing, 
which seems to be the general policy of protection. If our fish- 
ermen were wise, they would favor reciprocity before our duty 
on natural products is abolished, when they will no longer have 
anything to give in return for the fishing privileges in Canadian 
waters. When our tariff shall have reached a revenue basis, 
with the accompanying adjustment of prices, our fishermen will 
be subject to no disadvantage save that of being deprived of the 
use of Canadian ports and waters. It is absurd to put forward 
the old claim of a prior right to these; if we get them, it must 
be by treaty or by conquest. And as the arrangement under 
the convention of 1818 is a very unsatisfactory one, the best 
thing possible would seem to be to enter into some sort of a 
reciprocity treaty. The main stumbling-block, as stated above, 
is our tariff, which, in any event, must be reduced, sooner or 
later, to a very large extent. If the country is to follow the lead 
of certain New England statesmen, in this respect, it is idle to 
talk of a permanent settlement of the question. 

But what, we may ask, are the advantages of a reciprocity 
treaty? The United States would be relieved of a very trouble- 
some controversy. The really serious question of “ headlands” 
would be disposed of. American fishermen could fish wher- 
ever they pleased, get their supplies where most convenient, and 
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transship their fish by boat or by rail. Last, but not least, is the 
benefit to the long-suffering American consumer. These are 
solid advantages, which, in the long run, would far outweigh 
the disadvantage of Canadian competition in our markets. 

The advantage to Canada would certainly not be less, prob- 
ably much greater. A free market in the United States for 
their fish and produce of the soil is of the first importance to the 
Canadians. Moreover, the maritime provinces would be bene- 
fited, as heretofore, by their direct trade with American fisher- 
men, For many of the dwellers upon the sea-coast it is their 
best market. Kngland and Canada, too, would be relieved of 
the expense of keeping a fleet of cruisers to guard their waters, 
Canada, it would seem, in view of the advantages she would 
reap, could well afford to offer very liberal concessions 

The two ecountries—the United States and Canada—are too 


intimately connected, by position and by common interests, to 


continue permanently at variance, Tf the counsel of extremista 
on both sidea were rejected, and that of more moderat tators 
men adopted, there ought certainly to be found some basis for 
an amicable settlement of the dispute. Where the differences 


are ao radical as in this care, it will doubtless be necessary for 
both parties to yield something | what, and to what extent, if 
shal! be, it is for the stateamen of the two countries to de 
termine, 

‘The proposed retaliatory measures of Congress have not been 
discussed; it is to be hoped there will be no occasion to put 
them in force. Retaliation as between nations, like war, is to be 


avoided save in the last resort. 


FREEMAN SNOW. 
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THE WESTERN VIEW OF THE 





TARIFF. 


THE stream of tariff discussion has three well-delined chan- 
nels, into one of which all the professors, students, and debaters 
inevitably drift. We have, first, the free-trader pure and sim 
ple, by whom all taxes on foreign merchandise exceeding the 
rates imposed on home production are declared to be robbery or 
spoliation, and to whom custom-houses are an abomination. 
There are, secondly, the tariffites-for-revenue-only, who admit 
the propriety of a tax on importations to meet the expenses of 
the national government in whole or in part, and who, more ot 
leas reluctantly, allow ita incidental benefita to home producers | 
but they repudiate all intention to protect home industries, deny 
the conatitutionality of all taxation VED | cvete | for that objeet, and 
tolerate thia ineidental protection only because they cannot help 
it, ‘Thirdly, we have the protectioniat, who maintains the natural 
propriety, the conatitutional right, and the patriotic duty to levy 
taxes on Hoportations, with the double purpose of raising a reve 
nue and of encouraging national industries of all sorta to which 
the resources of our country are adapted, Which of these three 
classes is right? Which merits the confidence of the country ? 
W hich upholds the soundest principles of economic statesman- 
ship? 

We of the West are vain enough to believe that in determin- 
ing these questions the scales of justice are held most steadily in 
western hands. We so think because east of the northern Al- 
leghanies the greater part of the present generation has grown 
up in the traditions of protection. In that part of the country 
vast interests are founded upon it, and it may be suspected that 
self-interest warps the general judgment. On the other hand, 
the present generation in the South has been educated in the 
antipodal doctrine, and has sought by nullification and a new 
Constitution to establish the theory of revenue only. We could 
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not anticipate an impartial decision from that quarter. The 
West (meaning the territory lying to the north and west of the 
Ohio River), on the contrary, has mixed traditions and a diversity 
of interests, among which agriculture is dominant, and she 
has listened with both ears to the great debate. 

The West has therefore certain advantages, sitting as a jury ; 
for while her prairies without forests in one part and her forests 
without prairies in another part have introduced, here and there, 
and on certain points, the partiality of self-interest, yet in the 
main she best possesses the conditions of impartial judgment. | 
therefore purpose to show what the predominant opinion in the 
West isupon this subject of protection. By way of prelude, I 
must not omit to say that the West is seeking what is good for 
our own country, and the whole country, and not, after the man- 
ner of book theorists, what may be good for the whole world. 
She believes that the man who looks well after his own fam- 
ily makes a better contribution to the general good than the 
man who is looking after other people’s families. This rule 
holds equally good for nations. 

To the absolute free-trader, it must be confessed, she shows 
little favor. She says to him, Why do you not bring forward 
facts to support your theories? You are painting an imaginary 
future. No existing nation has advanced to the front of civili- 
zation in the practice of your theories. Many have advanced by 
practicing the contrary. You have no supporting facts except 
among barbarians. Has absolute free-trade among their tribes 
ever helped them forward to the plane of civilization? Has not 


the development of every modern nation been characterized by 


a system of fostered, guarded, and protected home industries, 
before it became strong for either defense or aggression? Can 
you find a statute-book of any civilized community of our race 
which has not many laws securing industrial privileges and 
home and colonial markets for its own people? You should 
read history before you attempt to make it. You tell me that 
[ am fearfully burdened by my share of the customs duties— 
say $250,000,000. Perhaps I am, but I do not feel it; I do not 
know it; for I cannot discover when or how I pay it. No visi- 
ble collector calls on me for it, and my books take no account of 
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it. If I die, no claim is made for it against my children or my 


estate. Certainly, such a tax cannot be esteemed burdensome, 
as compared with your system. 

Suppose, instead, the obnoxious custom-houses were abol- 
ished, and the $250,000,000 were raised by apportioned taxa- 
tion, as required by the Constitution. Our annual share (Iowa), 
which is now paid in some way without our knowing it, would 
be $8,100,000; that of Indiana $9,850,000; that of Llinois 
$15,350,000; and that of young Minnesota $3,900,000.* ‘This 
is several times in excess of our annual State taxes, and the 
collector would haunt our premises till it should be paid. This 
would indeed be a burden to be known and felt ; such taxation 
would eat up our savings. We cannot see your compensating 
advantages. We will in this respect follow our fathers and the 
customs of other countries. We prefer indirect and invisible 
taxation to the direct and visible. 

The real contestants in this debate are the protectionists and 
the revenue-tariflfites. At the outset I may say the West has 
decided for the constitutionality of protec tion. Wedo not rest 
this decision upon “ the general welfare” preamble. Neither do 
we base it solely upon the power “to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, to pay the debt, and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United States,” though 
the discretion involved in those words may sustain it. Its all- 
sufficient justification is in the power “to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations.” Regulation means limitation as well as 
liberty, fences as well as gates. History pours a flood of light 
on this point of the dispute. 

In January, 1766, Benjamin Franklin was before a British 
parliamentary committee in London. Here are two of the ques- 
tions asked by the committee, with Franklin’s replies: 

Q. Was it an opinion in America, before 1763, that the Parliament had 
no right to lay taxes and duties there ? 

‘A. I never heard any objection to the right of laying duties to regulate 
commerce ; but a right to lay internal taxes was never thought to lie in Par- 
liament. 


‘*Q. On what do you found your opinion that the people of America make 
any such distinction ? 
* See letter of Chief of Bureau of Statistics, May 5, 1882. 


25 
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‘©A, I know that whenever the subject occurred in conversation it has 
appeared the opinion of every one that we could not be taxed by a Parliament 
where we were not represented ; but the payment of duties, laid as regula- 
tions of commerce, was never disputed.” 


Lord Chatham a few days later made his great speech on the 
right of taxing America, and insisted upon the same distinction. 
He said: “ There is a plain distinction between taxes levied for 
the purpose of raising a revenue, and duties imposed for the reg- 
ulation of trade.” And when, after the battle of Saratoga, Lord 
North decided to yield to this view of the colonists, his bill 
(1778) has this recital: “ It is expedient to declare that the King 
and Parliament of Great Britain will not impose any duty or tax 
for the purpose of raising a revenue in the colonies, except only 
such duties as may be expedient to impose for the regulation of 
commerce.” It came too late to propitiate the colonies. After 
the achievement of their independence, one of the very highest 
motives for the adoption of a new Constitution was the desire to 
abolish the local duties for the regulation of commerce between 
the States, and to establish them for the regulation of commerce 
with foreign countries.* So this power became a part of the 
Constitution, as part of a system with which the colonies were 
already familiar, and the propriety of which was never disputed. 

As if to put the seal to this purpose of so regulating com- 
merce by duties as to hinder the continued control of our mar- 
kets by England, the very earliest popular petitions + to the first 
Congress—one from Baltimore and one from New York—raised 
the question of encouraging native industries by act of Congress, 
imposing custom duties. And the very first act passed by this 
first Congress, save one for administering the oath to support the 
Constitution, has the following preamble: “ Whereas, it is nec- 
essary for the support of government, for the discharge of the 
debts of the United States and the encouragement and protec- 
tion of manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and 
merchandises imported.” t 

In the roll of members of the two Houses which thus passed 


* See Bancroft’s and Hildreth’s Histories. 
+ See ‘‘ Journals of Congress,” vol. i. First Session. 
t See “* U. S, Statutes at Large,” vol. i., chap. 2. 
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the first tariff act for the avowed purpose of protection, we find 
the names of one-third of the signers of the Constitution itself ; 
and the President who approved it was Washington, who pre- 
sided over the convention that framed the Constitution. Can 
there be higher sanction of the constitutionality of a protective 
law than this? Bills for the like purpose were successively 
passed, down to 1882, and frequently since. Is it not time, then, 
that this point of debate should be dismissed? It seems to us 
full time for grown men to leave it to schoolboys in the lower 
forms, who have no access to either history or law. 

Convinced that protective duties have the constitutional right 
of existence in the regulation of foreign commerce, we recognize 
as the only question open to debate, whether it is advantageous 
to our country to establish them. The tariffites-for-revenue- 
only deny it. They call it a bounty, a spoliation of one class of 
our people for the benefit of another. As one of their organs 
declared, “ protection in any degree is nothing but robbery.” 

We of the West, whose great industry was agriculture, 
were naturally chosen as fittest subjects for this style of preach- 
ing. British and American free-traders recommended our States 
as mission ground for this doctrine. They told us we had no 
interest in a protective tariff; that without it we should buy 


cheaper our clothing, our shoes, our implements of industry, our 
nails, our lumber, in fact, everything we needed on the farm. 
They insisted that the duty was always added to the price which 


we should otherwise pay for our home manufactures, and that 
this duty was so much extra profit which we were obliged 
to hand over to favored manufacturers, as an unjust bounty. 
They made some impression on us till we began to discuss it 
among ourselves. We soon began to see that it was not more 
home manufactures, but less, which advanced prices; that the 
foreign producer, if Jeft to control our markets, would be a mo- 
nopolist, and regulate prices at his own will, and beyond our 
reach. It became clear to us that the greater the competition of 
manufacturers the cheaper the wares. Under a protective tariff 
home competitors were multiplied far in excess of the number 
of the foreign competitors excluded. Indeed, hardly any were 
excluded ; for they reduced their prices to meet our tariff, and 
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still entered into the competition, and so prices continued to fall. 
Foreign profits suffered, but our home competition was main- 
tained by virtue of a larger and assured home market, which af- 
forded profits in the aggregate, even on reduced prices. Bessemer 
steel especially opened our eyes. England had exclusively sup- 
plied it when it first came into use on our railroads, and it cost 
about $125 a ton. Some enterprising Americans offered to un- 
dertake its manufacture here if Congress would protect it with a 
duty of $22.50 a ton—afterwards increased by one quarter of that 


sum. No sooner had they commenced than the English dropped 


their prices. The competitive contest went on, without destroy- 


ing the ever-advancing and improving American interest, until 
the steel was sold here for but a few dollars more than the duty 
itself. 

We have read the same story in the silk industry, where the 
American competition came into existence because the purely 
revenue duty was so high as to be protective. It proved to be 
sufficient, and our home competition, spreading over several 
States, forced down the French prices, and consequently the 
American cost, from twenty-five to thirty per cent.,* under a 
high revenue tariff. In salt, and in most other protected articles, 
we found the same result of falling prices. Thus the belief that 
a protective duty enhances prices was seen to be in the long run 
altogether false. The annual price-lists proved the contrary, 
wherever American competition was maintained. 

Nor was this the only result of our experience and observa- 
tion. We became aware of an increased supply of money at 
home, which lowered rates of interest and facilitated new enter- 
prises. We inquired into its cause, and found that by buying 
home manufactures instead of foreign, by paying laborers at 
home instead of abroad, our money stayed at home instead of 
going to Europe. We saw our imports thus falling below our 
exports; and Europe was sending a money balance to increase 
the stores of our treasury. Railroads wove their webs across 
the continent. Immensely increased home wealth in agriculture 
as well as manufactures was aiding us to pay off our war debt 
and taxes. New enterprises in great diversity were planted in 


* Mr. Wyckoff, Census Reporter, 1882. 
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all quarters, and new territories were opened to agriculture. Our 
lands also greatly advanced in value. Then came the wonderful 
story of the Census of 1880, compared with that of 1860, and 
none but the blind and deaf could longer doubt. The protective 
tariff had proved advantageous to our country, and created for 
us a history of diversified material progress without parallel in 
the world’s development. 

Our capital in the meantime had so increased, rates of in- 
terest had so diminished, our labor had become so skillful, our 
inventions of all sorts so numerous and profitable, that the 
struggle of all the commercial states of Europe to control or 
break our home competition proved in vain. The world’s best 
market still remained our own. In presence of such experi- 
ences we pronounce the theories of both free-trader and tariffite- 
for-revenue-only to be vanity of vanities. When they tell us, 
out of their inner consciousness, or out of their pamphlets, that 
it is against all the rules of economic logic that the protective 
tariff could have been the cause of this, we answer that the 
actual fact is that the country has been prosperous and happy 
under it, and that we will not exchange this solid fact for all 
the chances promised by all the theories of their economic books. 

Our farmers, also, have a theory of their own which they can- 
not be persuaded to surrender. It is based on the fact that they 
are already producing more food than their countrymen consume. 
More farmers would only increase the surplus and lower the 
price. More consumers would eat up the surplus and advance 
the price. Therefore we want all other home industries devel- 
oped to give other employments than farming, so that we may 
have more mouths to feed. ‘This is of greater importance to us 
than the reduction of twenty cents on the price of a trace chain, 
if so it be that doing away with the tariff would effect such re- 
duction. Our eyes are also sharp enough to see that if our tariff 
fence were broken down, the foreign goods flooding our market 
as they did a hundred years ago, and at various times since, 


would again destroy our home competition in many things; and 


this would result in again raising prices to a higher figure than 
before. For it is an invariable law of trade, that as markets en- 
large and demand increases, prices advance. 
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Besides all this, we prefer home competition, at the same price, 


to foreign, even were the latter to be of equal extent with the 
former. For the former gives employment to a great amount of 
domestic labor. It inspires the inventive faculty among our own 
people. It increases our local wealth, and is subject to our local 
taxation, while our money going abroad is taxed only for the ben- 
efit of fore:gn governments. The profits now remain at home and 
go to the development of other enterprises. The form and quality 
of home manufacture quickly adapt themselves to local wants. 
We should never have seen our wonderful agricultural labor- 
saving machinery had we not already possessed the American 
protective system, which had filled our workshops with the quick 
and inventive intelligence of skilled artisans, acquainted with 
the wants of our prairie culture. 

The West has also observed that cities, towns, and villages 
which increase the population of our States, and consume our 
agricultural products, grow very slowly where the only industry 
is tillage. They grow very rapidly where manufacturing estab- 
lishments are situated. These increase the traffic both ways for 
railroads, and diminish the cost of transportation. More rail- 
roads are invited. And so it has come to pass that hardly a vil 
lage in the West is without its railway. With every railroad 
comes an advance in the price of land. The hand of the farmer 
is close to the hand of the manufacturer, and his broken machin- 
ery is quickly repaired. The surplus of a favored soil is quickly 
transported to supply the deficiency of a parched harvest else- 
where. Quickly the farmer also dispatches his crop to meet a 
changing market. The fuei which the prairies lack is cheaply 
distributed from the mines. All these are necessary links in the 
chain of our prosperity, and the protective system has forged 
them, and still maintains them. We are unwilling to trust this 
chain to a revenue-only tariffite, lest his theoretical hand shall 
break a link or derange the machinery of progress. 

But it would be unjust to the patriotic sentiment of the West 
were its position left to rest only on the pecuniary gain of the 
system we have accepted. We recognize the fact that we are not 
a truly independent nation so long as for any of our necessary 
supplies, in peace or war, we depend on a foreign source of pro- 
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duction. The founders of our government were very early con- 
vinced that political independence was not enough. Industrial 
and financial dependence remained, and kept the country ina 
quagmire of hopeless debt and trouble. Hence the new Consti- 
tution replaced the confederation; and hence our first protective 
law at the first session of the first Congress under the Constitu- 
tion. Hence, too, the steady increase of this protection till long 
after the second war with England. If our tariffite-for-revenue- 
only does not appreciate this necessary quality of a real national 
independence, our great men of the constitutional era did. 

In a special message (May, 1809), President Madison, speak- 
ing of the revision by Congress of our commercial Jaws in their 
relation to England, said: 

‘* It will be worthy at the same time of their just and provident care to make 
such further alterations in the laws as will more especially protect and foster 
the several branches of manufacture which have been recently instituted or 
extended by the laudable exertion of our citizens,” 


Mr. Monroe was still more specific: * 


‘* Possessing as we do all the raw materials, the fruit of our own soil and 
industry, we ought not to depend in the degree we have done on supplies from 
other countries. While we are thus dependent the sudden event of war, un- 
sought and unexpected, cannot fail to plunge us into the most serious difficul- 
ties. It is important, too, that the capital which nourishes our manufactures 
should be domestic, as its influence in that case, instead of exhausting, as it 
must do in foreign hands, would be felt advantageously on agriculture and on 
every branch of industry. Equally important is it to provide a home market 
for our raw material.” 


Jackson wrote, as late as 1823: 


‘‘Upon the success of our manufactures, as the handmaid of agriculture 
and commerce, depends in a great measure the independence of our country.” 


The West has adopted the same faith and has accepted this 
ancestral advice. The patriotism of the West blushes to hear 
that even at this late day the present administration is bargain- 
ing for British plans for our naval machinery and for British 
armor plates for our navy, instead of perfecting our national in- 


dustrial independence. Infinitely better to spend five millions 
of our surplus in establishing an adequate plant for native steel 


* Inaugural address, 1817, 
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forgings for national use, than to recognize and promote a dis- 
creditable national dependence on foreign countries. It is wiser 
to spend a million at home, creating industries among our own 
people, than half that sum abroad to strengthen foreign mo- 
nopolies. The West desires a complete national independence, 
as well in the peaceful arts as in political condition. Produc- 
ing enormous wealth annually, directly from the earth, we need 


only to spend it at home to enable us to keep step to the inspir- 


ing music of our national advancement. The best national 
development comes from the best individual development. 
This requires variety of opportunity ; and protective laws alone 
assure the opportunities which are demanded by the originality, 
the enterprise, and the activity of the American genius, and by 
the abundance of our natural resources. 

JoHN A. Kasson, 

















REFUNDING THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


IT is my purpose in the present essay to suggest a plan for 
refunding the interest-bearing obligations of the federal govern- 
ment so as to provide for their final payment by 1907. There 
can be no doubt as to the importance of this theme. The pay- 
ment of the debt has proceeded more rapidly in the past than 
was contemplated by those statesmen who framed the Refunding 
Act of 1870, and the government now finds itself with money 
on hand and no feasible method of applying it to the further 
reduction of the debt. There now remain but $250,000,000 of 
four and one-half per cent. bonds guaranteed against redemption 
till 1891, and $738,000,000 of four per cents, which do not come 
under control of the government till 1907.* It is, therefore, be- 
yond the legal ability of the government to continue to pay the 
debt by calls. Yet to arrest the policy of debt-payment without 
an immediate reduction of taxes would result in commercial dis- 
tress, for it would retain in the vaults of the treasury money 
needed to carry on the country’s trade. 

One way out of this difficulty would be for the government 
to buy its own bonds in the open market. The policy of debt- 
payment would in this manner be continued, while at the same 
time money taken in the form of taxes would be returned to cir- 
culation. Moreover, such an employment of the public funds 
would be equivalent to an investment at 2} per cent.; and if the 
alternative lies between such an investment of the surplus funds 
and no investment at all, there can be no doubt as to the appro- 
priate decision. 

But there are other ways in which the government can use its 
funds. For example, it can apply them to the payment of ac- 

* Since writing this essay, the government has paid a few of its bonds by 


purchase, but it seems best to retain the figures with which the public is famil 
iar, 
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cruing interest before that interest is due. The proposal thus 
brought into view is worthy of more than a passing notice. In 
the language of finance, the anticipation of interest-payments 
means the purchase, in part or in whole, of the annuities which 
bonds guarantee. The idea may be easily grasped if one only 
perceives that the market value of bonds is at any time equal 
to the sum of the present worths of the two promises contained 
in the contract. The value of a four per cent. bond, for example, 
is equal to the sum of the present worth of $1,000 to be paid 
in 1907, and the present worth of an annuity of $40 to continue 
till 1907. And the difference between the purchase of bonds 
at their market value and the anticipation of accruing interest 
is this: in the former case both promises are redeemed at their 
current values; in the latter case the principal of the debt is un- 
touched, but the annuity, either in part or in whole, is capitalized 
and extinguished by a cash payment. 

But what pecuniary advantage can the government reap by 
investing its surplus in annuities rather than in bonds? To an- 
swer this question it must be noticed that business men estimate 
the payment of a lump sum at some future time relatively higher 
than the promise of a corresponding sum in the form of annuities. 
This means that the government can, with a given amount of 
money, extinguish a larger portion of its obligations by anticipat- 


ing interest-payments than by anticipating payments on the prin- 
cipal of its debt. The explanation of this is not far to seek. A 
sum of money payable at a certain date is more easily re-invested 


without loss of time than a corresponding amount payable in 
driblets through a series of years. Again, it should be remem- 
bered that federal bonds are not largely used as a source of liv- 
ing income, but as collateral security in business transactions, 
or as a store-house of values to provide against future liabilities ; 
and the promise of a lump sum payable in the future meets 
more perfectly the requirements of such uses than the promise 
of annual payments in small amounts. The market value of a 
promise of the first sort will appreciate till the date of its matur- 
ity, and a business done on the basis of such a piece of property 
can continually expand. The market value of an annuity, on 
the other hand, will depreciate as the years pass, and a business 
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which it secures must be continuously curtailed. It thus appears 
that the promise in a.federal bond known as the principal is 
really worth more for business purposes than the promise of a 
corresponding sum in the form of an annuity. It will be well 
to hold this distinction firmly in mind, for upon its validity 
rests the argument in favor of the refunding scheme I am about 
to suggest. 

One or two proposals which appeal to this financial principle 
have been presented to the consideration of Congress. Mr. John 
J. Knox, in his report of 1882 as Comptroller of the Currency, 
suggested the conversion of the entire debt into a debt bearing 
24 per cent. interest. Senator Aldrich, also, at the last session 
of Congress, introduced a bill having the same end in view. 
Now, such a plan for refunding the public debt before the date 
of its redemption is in reality a plan for paying part of the in- 
terest on the debt before that interest becomes due. The annuity 
on a four per cent. bond is now $40, and it is proposed to reduce 
that annuity to $25 by paying in a lump sum the present worth 
of the remainder. The present worth of an annuity of $15, 
with twenty years to run, will of course vary with the rate of 
interest at which it is cast. At 24 per cent. such an annuity 
is worth $233.95 ; at 3 per cent. it is worth $223.14; at 34 per 
cent. it is worth $213.19; and at 4 per cent. its value is $203.85. 
The proposal is that the government shall offer to exchange bonds 
with public creditors, but, in consideration of the reduction in 
the rate of interest from 4 per cent. to 24 per cent., creditors are 
to receive one of the sums above mentioned for each $1,000 
of debt so exchanged. The bill introduced by Senator Aldrich 
limits the cash payment to $223.14; that is to say, it provides 
that the present worth of the annuity shall not be calculated at 
less than 3 per cent. But Mr. Knox claims that bond-holders 
would willingly accept the reduced interest if $203.85 were of- 
fered for the exchange of each $1,000 bond. This would be 


equivalent to an investment by the government of its surplus 
funds at 4 per cent. But whatever the rate of the exchange, it 
seems clear that the government can save money by purchasing 
the annuities guaranteed by the bonds rather than by purchasing 
the bonds themselves. 
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The financial principle on which the Aldrich bill is based is 
undoubtedly sound, but the bill itself is, chargeable with two 
faults. First, it does not contemplate any plan for the future 
management of the public debt commensurate With the needs of 
the Treasury Department. Second, it fails to enable the govern 
ment to realize the full advantage which lies in the policy of an- 
ticipating interest-payments. If the bill can be so modified as 
to set these criticisms aside, it is believed the most perfect debt 
policy will be formulated of which the conditions allow. 

The limitations of the Aldrich bill, so far as the Treasury 
Department is concerned, will at once be disclosed, if we ask in 
what manner the policy of debt-payment may be continued, 
assuming the bill to have passed. The amount of surplus reve- 
nue which would be consumed in buying from creditors their 
consent to a reduction in the rate of interest cannot be definitely 
stated ; but it would not be far from $175,000,000. From this 
it appears that the conversion contemplated would provide for 
an economical expenditure of the existing surplus for nearly two 
years ; or, supposing taxes reduced to the current demands of 
the sinking fund (about $46,000,000), the operations of the 
treasury could be carried on without embarrassment until, let 
us say, the latter part of 1891. But at that date, according to 
the proposed measure, all payments on the debt must cease, 
unless the secretary is willing to purchase bonds at their market 
rates; for it is provided in the bill that no part of the new bonds 
shall be redeemed so long as any portion of the federal debt 
bearing a higher rate of interest remains outstanding. Now, it is 
certain that some portion of the existing debt would be retained 
by the creditors, if for no other reason than to prolong the life 
of the new bonds. We are right, then, in concluding that the 
Aldrich bill contemplates one of two things: either the aban- 
donment of the policy of debt-payment from 1891 until 1907, or 
a return to the policy of payment by market purchases. It is 
believed that neither of these results can be admitted in a sound 
financial policy. 


Were the policy of debt-payment suspended, it would be 
necessary to remit taxes to the amount annually due the sinking 
fund. Such a measure would be attended by the danger of 
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entailing a perpetual debt; for taxes, once remitted, are with dif- 
ficulty re-imposed for the purpose of discharging a debt. Sut 
even granting this fear to be groundless, the plan is yet open to 
criticism, for it disregards one of the fundamental maxims of a 
sound taxing policy. The first lesson which the science of 
taxation teaches is, that every change in the revenue system is 
the occasion of temporary embarrassment to trade and industry. 
Permanency in a system theoretically bad may give better re- 
sults than frequent changes in a system theoretically sound. 
Now, the Aldrich bill requires three changes in the revenue laws 
hefore federal obligations may be finally extinguished, as opposed 
to one permanent reduction in the rate of taxation, provided 
the debt may be kept in a continuous course of payment until 
it shall have disappeared. That is to Say, if this bill prevails, 
taxes must be reduced in 1891, they must be re-imposed in 1907, 
and again reduced when at some future date the debt is extin 
guished. The better plan would be to provide for a continuous 
reduction of the debt, until by 1907 the revenue for the support 
of the sinking fund may be finally abandoned. 

It may be urged, as against this criticism, that the new bonds, 
bearing but 23 per cent., will float at par, and may, in conse- 
quence, be economically redeemed by purchase. We are thus 
forced to say a word respecting the proposal that the govern- 
ment should adopt as an avowed policy the regular purchase of 
its own obligations. The chief objection to this plan lies in the 
fact that, upon the declaration of such a policy, federal bonds 


would at once become an object of speculation. Brokers would 


endeavor to corner the market, and their ability to do this would 


increase as the debt decreased. It must not be forgotten that 
the government is morally bound to continue its purchases after 
it has once advertised the policy, for to refuse the offers of cred- 
itors would result in a “lock-up” of funds necessary for trade. 
Now, there is but one way in which the government can avoid 
being squeezed by speculators, and that is by entering immedi- 
ately into a contract with public creditors as to the conditions on 
which payment may be made. This characteristic of an ade- 
quate financial policy is one of the features of the plan of con- 
version about to be prope sed. 
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As was suggested above, the Aldrich bill for converting the 
public debt is open to criticism in that it stops short of the full 
benefits which might accrue to the government from the policy 
of anticipating interest-payments. If creditors are so ready to 


surrender on favorable terms $15 out of an annuity of $40, or 
$20 out of an annuity of $45, why may they not be willing to 
surrender yet a larger portion of the interest-payments accruing 
on a $1,000 bond? Indeed, why may they not be willing to 
surrender it all? This thought leads naturally to a plan for con- 
verting the public debt which finds no counterpart in the past 
history of American finances. It is proposed that the total of 
interest-payments accruing on the debt until the date of its 
redemption shall be converted into promises to pay lump sums 
at specified dates. To understand this scheme it is only neces- 
sary to remember that a federal bond, as now drawn, promises 
two things: first, the payment of a stated sum of money, called 
principal, at a specified date; secondly, the payment of an an- 
nuity, called interest, which is to continue until the principal is 
extinguished. The proposal is that creditors shall surrender their 
claims against the government, guaranteed by this second prom- 
ise, and receive instead an equivalent in promises of the first sort. 
The bonds thus created would represent the interest-payments 
on the sums originally borrowed, and the entire debt would be 
converted into a promise to pay definite sums at specified 
dates. 

The pecuniary advantage following such a conversion is not 
great when compared with the savings effected by the Refunding 
Act of 1870. The financiers of that day had before them a fair 
field and great possibilities; the government is now working in 
a corner and on a narrow margin. Still, the sum which it is 
now possible to save is not to be despised, and may be easily 
calculated by comparing the amount required to expunge the 
debt, as it now stands, with the amount that would be required 
if the proposed conversion is effected. This comparison is pre- 
sented in the following tables: 
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TABLE 


SHOWING THE ITEMS OF OUTSTANDING OBLIGATIONS AND THE PRESENT WORTH OF 
THE SAME. 


Four per cent. bonds : 
Present worth of $738,000,000 payable in 1907..................$496,652,598 
“ ** $590,400,000 in a series of annuities terminable 
in 1907 460,187,280 
Four and one-half per cent. bonds : 
Present worth of $250,000,000 payable in 1891 230,961,250 
. $45,000,000 in a series of annuities terminable 
in 1891 42,521,375 


Present worth of $1,623,400,000 of obligations (as described). . . 230,122,503 


In this table the present worth of the face value of the bonds 
is calculated at 2 per cent., while that of the annuities is calcu- 
lated at 24 per cent. This is believed to correspond to the true 
analysis of the market value of federal bonds.* In the table 
that follows the present worth of the entire debt is estimated 
2 per cent., for it is the object of the plan of conversion under 
consideration to change the entire debt into the form of the prin- 
cipal of the existing debt. But at what date should the con- 
verted annuities mature? 
noticed that, according to the plan proposed, the interest-pay- 


In answering this question it must be 


ments will be in part anticipated and in part postponed; the 
proper time, therefore, for the new bonds to run would be one-half 
of the time for which the annuities are guaranteed. For example, 


a four per cent. bond guarantees an annuity of $40 for twenty 
years, which is about equivalent to $800 payable at the end of 
ten years. This suggests why, in the following table, the new 
bonds representing the converted annuities guaranteed by the 


* When the four per cent. bonds had full twenty years torun they were 
quoted at 29 per cent. premium. According to the theory presented in this 
article, that quotation was made up as follows : 

Present worth of $1,000, payable in twenty years, estimated at 2 per 


Present worth of an annuity of $40, to terminate in twenty years, 
estimated at 24 per cent 623 56 


Present worth of a $1,000 four per cent. bond $1,296 53 
To convert the annuity into principal is equivalent to the borrowing of 
money at 2 per cent. in order to invest it at 24 per cent. 
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four per cenis are made payable in 1907, while those correspond- 
ing to the four and one-half per cents mature in 1889. 


TABLE B. 


SHOWING THE CASH VALUE OF THE EXISTING DEBT CONVERTED INTO PROMISES OF 
CASH PAYMENTS AT SPECIFIED DATES. 
Cash value of existing debt Face value of converted debt Date of payment 
$496,652 598 is equivalent to $738,000,000 payable eee 
460,187,280 * a 549,965,216 = as cc 
230,961,250 * 6 ** 250,000,000 66 rere 
42,321,375 * " “6 44,031,158 


$1,230,122,503 * , $1,581,996, 374 ne as stated above. 


From a comparison of these two tables it is easy to determine 
how much is saved by the proposed scheme of conversion. As 
the debt now stands its extinction demands the expenditure of 
at least $1,623,400,000 ; under the plan proposed the expendi- 
ture of $1,581,900,000 will attain the same end. But the saving 
of $41,500,000 is not the chief recommendation of the plan. As 
the debt now stands, or as the debt would stand supposing the 
Aldrich bill to become law, the secretary will be forced to the 
purchase of bonds, and this, as an avowed policy, will entail an 
unnecessary expenditure of many millions in the speculative 
prices that must be paid. But adopting the plan now before us 
as the basis of financial operations, it lies within the ability of 
the government to provide for the final extinction of all its obli- 
gations on relatively advantageous terms. ‘To attain this end it 
is only necessary, in addition to the conversion of annuities into 
principal, to offer creditors such inducements as will lead them 
to consolidate the new bonds with the principal of the old debt, 
and in lieu of both to accept a bond promising to pay a definite 
sum in lump at some date convenient to the government. 

It may add to the clearness of our presentation if we make 
this proposal yet more specific. Let it be assumed that the 
federal debt is to be extinguished by 1907. It would then be 
necessary to issue the consolidated bonds in as many series as 
there are years intervening between the inauguration of the 
scheme and the year 1907. The amount of debt in each series 
must of course be determined by the convenience of making 
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payments; but since permanent appropriations of fixed sums 
are for many reasons preferable to appropriations which vary 
from year to year, it is suggested that the face values of the sev- 
eral series should be made equal. The machinery of debt-pay- 
ment would then be simplified to the last degree. Payments in 
the form of interest would be no longer necessary. That useless 
piece of fiscal legislation known as the “sinking fund” might 
also be abandoned. Indeed, all laws now making grants of 
money for the service of the debt might be given up, and in their 
stead a law enacted making a permanent annual appropriation 
equal to the face value of one series of the debt. When, in 1907, 
the last series shall have disappeared, this appropriation would 
revert to the consolidated fund. The debt would be paid. 

It may not be inappropriate, in bringing this essay to a close, 
to state in their order the advantages of the scheme which has 
been presented. : 

1. It provides for the final extinction of the debt, thus tak- 
ing the question of debt-management out of politics. 

2. It enables the government to avoid the payment of spec- 
ulative prices for bonds, a result which would surely follow from 
the policy of redemption by purchase. 

3. It avoids all unnecessary changes in the revenue system. 

4. It provides for a satisfactory solution of the “ banking 
question.” No reference has been made to this question, but to 
one who appreciates its importance, the fact that the converted 
bonds meet perfectly the requirements of the national banks 
will be an additional argument in favor of the plan proposed. 

5. It enables the government to save $41,500,000 by simply 
changing the form of its obligations so as to adapt them more 
perfectly to the needs of business. Were the federal debt held 
as a source of income, this scheme of conversion would be out of 
the question; but since it is held as the basis of operations in 
private financiering, the plan will commend itself to business 
men. 


a AT r ‘ j . 
26 Henry C. ADAMS. 
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WHEN the military power of the Southern Confederacy was 
crushed by force of the arms of the United States, the questions 
of the greatest magnitude and urgency were those that related 
to the reconstruction of the Union. It was conceded that all 
the States were one country, and that all the people must be free ; 


that there was one flag, one Constitution, one destiny, for the 


people and the States. In the hands of the victors of the war 
were the official and the moral responsibilities and the physical 
capacities for the work of restoration. 

Upon what principle were reconstruction labors to proceed ? 
That was the momentous inquiry. The shattered States of the 
South were included in military departments; should they be 
so maintained? Those who had made war upon the United 
States had forfeited their rights as citizens; were they to be ex- 
cluded from a share in the government, or how, if at all, restrained ? 
The freedmen were well disposed toward the general government, 
but were confessedly ignorant of the duties of citizenship — one 
of the faults that were a cruel legacy of the system under which 
they had suffered. 

How should they be assured that their rights would be 
respected? In what way could protection be given them with 


, 


the certainty of its continuance? There were grave doubts, 
misgivings, debates. Never was there a louder call for states- 
manship. Abraham Lincoln was gone, and the peace that suc- 
ceeds a great strife does not always suddenly evolve in the leaders 
of the people the gifts and graces that bind up for healing the 
wounds of war. Lincoln’s heart had been tender toward the 
whole people, the South as well as the North—all the world 
knew that—and the victory of the adhering States had been so 
complete, our countrymen who had been overthrown were so 
thoroughly broken, that there was an almost universal impulse 
to deal generously with the vanquished ; and this was nowhere so 
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conspicuous as among those who had been the most radical sup- 


porters of the relentless prosecution of the war, and who would 
have made peace itself conditional upon the abolition of slavery. 
The result was the popular conviction that the conquered Con- 
federates and the emancipated slaves should be alike enfran- 
chised. This was broad and high ground. It was the estab- 
lishment of manhood suffrage, and meant, above all, faith in the 
people. It was a policy of splendid scope: it widened the 
foundations of the republic, put aside the military armaments, 
left no proscribed class, branded no caste with crime or disa- 
bility, wiped out the forms of caste, swept aside all bitter 
memories, and, with an act of unexampled clemency, asserted 
the supreme strength of the republic by an exhibition without 
a parallel of confidence inthe self-governing capacity of man. 
These things were written in the laws of Congress, and the 
amendments—that were the actual treaty of peace between the 
States—of the Constitution of the United States. The treaty of 
peace is in the three amendments of the Constitution, proclaimed 
in 1865, 1868, and 1870: 


1865—ArTICLE XIII. (1865) 

Clause 1, Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment 
for crime, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Clause 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation 

1866—ArticLeE XIV. (1868) 

Clause 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any Jaw which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States ; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person within its. jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws 

Clause 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States 
according to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
ineach State, excluding Indians not taxed. Sut when the right to vote at 
any election for the choice of electors for President and Vice-President of the 
United States, representatives in Congress, the executive and judicial officers of 
a State, or the members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male 
inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the 
United States, or in any way abridged, except for participation in rebellion or 
other crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the propor 
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tion which the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number 
of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. 

Clause 3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress, or 
elector of President and Vice-President, or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any State, who, having previously taken an 
oath, as a member of Congress, or as an officer of the United States, or as a 
member of any State Legislature, or as an executive or judicial officer of any 
State, to support the Constitution of the United States, shall have engaged in 
insurrection or rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to the 
enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each House, 
remove such disability. 

Clause 4. The validity of the public debt of the United States, authorized 
by law, including debts incurred for payment of pensions and bounties for 
services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. But 
neither the United States nor any State shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
tion incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United States, or 
any claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such debts, obliga- 
tions, and claims shall be held illegal and void. 

Clause 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by appropriate legis- 
lation the provisions of this article.* 


1869—ARTICLE XV. (1870) 

1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States, or by any State, on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. 

2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 


It is by the nullification of these amendments in the States 
that were of the Southern Confederacy that the Democratic 
Party has come into possession of the executive department of 
the general government and the House of Representatives. 


* The following is the amending clause in the joint resolution introduced 
by Mr. Blaine, January 8, 1866, in the first session of the 39th Congress, which 
was the basis of the Fourteenth Amendment: ‘‘ Representatives and direct 
taxes shall be apportioned among the several States which may be included 
within this Union, according to the respective numbers, which shall be deter- 
mined by taking the whole number of persons, except those to whom political 
rights or privileges are denied or abridged by the Constitution or laws of any 
State, on account of race or color.” It was referred to the Reconstruction 
Committee, and afterward reported by Thaddeus Stevens in this form: ‘* Rep- 
resentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several States 
which may be included within this Union, according to their respective num- 
bers, counting the whole number of persons in each State, excluding Indians 
not taxed; provided that wherever the elective franchise shall be denied or 
abridged in any State, on account of race or color, all persons of such race or 
color shal) be excluded from the basis of representation.” 
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There are many examples of the ease with which this plain prop- 
osition may be disputed, and certainly it involves an accusation 
that should not be lightly made—a charge so grave that there 
should be no hot or hasty word in presenting it. Let us look to 
the proof as it is found in the records of the census and the elec- 
tion returns. The question at issue resolves itself into the 
inquiry whether the colored citizens have exercised the right of 
suffrage in the southern States according to the guarantees of 
the Constitution. The census tables show the numbers of white 
and colored people by counties and States, and we take the 
figures for the late slave States, and for convenience make up the 
congressional districts; that is, we take the total white and the 
total colored population for the counties of the section that makes 
sectional politics its business, and divide by five, the accepted 
ratio of voters to population. ‘This is not exact, but very close to 
the truth, and relatively just between the voters of the two races. 
There are a few new counties since the date of the census, but 
if we had precise information from ail of them it would not 
affect the general result at all. The wards of New Orleans are 
not given in the census, so that we can get at the line of division 
between the congressional districts, and they are therefore 
given together. 

ALABAMA. 


Voters BY RacE AND CONGRESSIONAL DistRICTS, 1880. 


District White Colored 
ii iie: anne ena bn dinte Ree mune wena 12,431 14,889 
I i hi ie a a ae a ie Re ais a 13,563 13,812 
TNE Ga eves bhitateet aig ea Clearance 14,328 17,477 
DI. cts hiencn Wala keuweeaue edws 6,566 27,178 
i Ng a a 16,552 12,297 
NS Spite Wikia a tak Seas a Ree alee 18,735 11,139 
RI hah ie a Danie aid a oes aah aoe 28,185 7,679 
Eighth ...... cir arkeaue ane acme W etee waiarns 21,431 12,267 

ARKANSAS. 
VoTers BY RACE AND CONGRESSIONAL Districts, 1880. 

District White Colored 
RN pbc ag S ei ee A e e ot 20,944 12,291 
Ns a a a aa lt 21,088 10,237 
MS Sim ate ceKe Wea ee mae eKeas 21,120 14,055 
DN pa iat ee BSE aac wean games 26, 760 5,001 


MN een n oe Senca eet vameaewee 24,848 342 
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Voters BY RACE AND CONGRESSIONAL Districts, 1880. 


District White 
a ate 15,585 
IIE irk eG ese ae Niel tae 14,189 


GEORGIA. 
Voters BY Race AND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS, 
District White 
a TE een eee eee greet een 14,171 
i aif lila each “iit tar dasin deh, ts ae a a 14,118 


Ea irath gia ace ae ace ke be ei shite ier 10,866 
RR oie a ea ee oe ee a 15,009 
RE iy a veevbos deena sartarenwenes 18,817 
Ee ere alee Acne iin 2,700 
RN Si cic eee e ei eee ee 26,233 
ED tahoe a) os valance a KO 16,666 
Re ee eee ek eat te 26,574 
Tenth cats arti aliases is Tee ae ota ah 11,180 


LOUISIANA 


Voters BY RacE AND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS, 

D ( W 

First Tee RE AS ee } 85.939 
Second wad baxi ia eas ee 

DL bo venkevauwh ee anes Re00e 17,531 
Fourth cistate — 12, 622 
Fifth ... seu . 10,935 
Sixth ae ‘ ; 14,12 


MISSISSIPPI 


Vorers BY Race AND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS, 

District W hite 
First s ict a 3 14,134 
Second eseeeseece 15 650 
Third ee ee vee’ 5,074 
Fourth . ‘Wekk< daeaee ae este 14,814 
Fifth ; Meas weil 18.317 
Sixth. Vig ON Ks: ss. en oe gietetanro 11,913 


DOR cickesvscsicne shi i2,726 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Vorers BY Race AND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS, 


District Whit 
a 06d bh dee nde se hate oe bases ne ae 17,065 
ee Ne oe alia ‘ 13,750 
NS ie etree Soe emiaae ee eee 7,527 


Fourth 19,766 
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1 NORTH CAROLINA—Continued 


District White Colored 
I iss oe Fo cae Mae uaa ace cea eerene 19,158 12,237 
RR cS5.6 ut c4 alah waals imaaweaie awn 20,150 16, 223 
! Sc kp Gaimaletdraiadn w denice amines 21,088 5.837 
| Te i ek oe ee oe eee 20,349 8,711 


se a 24.951 8,008 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Vorers BY Race AND CONGRESSIONAL Districts, 1880. 


District Whit Colored 
Daa sh ceo awanek enna eenkees ais 10,762 12,998 

er i den tele does 10,253 17,096 

aa nee a ale a rg a 12,557 13,757 

OI hE a td 15,927 17,519 

Pe sisi adeun ea heneseaeeescwwkaeans 10,824 13,434 

Sixth epkhalie bam etey.atobeuee ane 11,590 14,886 
Beventhy ....acccececesees 6,304 1,203 


Second Cccces 


Third 25,287 4,312 


TENNESSEE. 
VoTERS BY RAcE AND CONGRESSIONAL Districts, 1880 
District White Colored 
NR ike Skim lice ee er 29,244 2,829 


Fifth 
Sixth. ° 


5 
Seventh 0) 269 8,259 
Eighth retecaxhs pie eta aaa 22,497 7,515 
ose idee ees aCe Rae Reehw dake’ 21,011 9,847 
Ge sca Saneaeweswiwee sama ae 13,587 17,260 

TEXAS. 
Voters BY Race AND CONGRESSIONAL Districts, 1880. 
District White Colored 
es oot ere cin Gein en mais seucds 17,220 13,066 
Nt a ee aie he ae 15,997 10,287 
NEM S26 ask cava a'bn cue ae dwarew eee 19,527 13,783 


Fourth 
A i asd UAE RAR ORS am RRM 26,317 1,762 
Sixth . 25,311 2,798 
RI 0 ai a ee ee lel es 21,155 7,599 
Eighth 
Met cReeneeEReesadeseaaseuweaas 21,996 9,421 
Fae SRN hee Kae WES eee eae 26, 7-9 4,777 


ER ios coe igi ees ocean aaa 23,546 695 


i aint alas ake Stee are wd St Ribera we een 20,533 8,225 


on A2 92 
hoe é cdbeuew peenn an eesneebaean 20,639 8,25 
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VIRGINIA. 
VoTERS BY RACE AND CONGRESSIONAL Districts, 1880. 
District White Colored 
ae hig accel se wach ie & 20. cea 14,505 14,571 
ED 5.45 5 cc wN ene waked bese aces ees 14,021 16,407 
ge ae cle ta ete 7,559 14,739 
CIR rere Seach | wk awaraariGisaivas als 11,239 20,413 
PE nba ke Sacer shelenee ous Sven's 19,640 9,592 
DG Caos Sie ete wh ete ota cee 17,144 15,316 
RSA eS ee eee es en 21,920 7,733 
RC Bi ek naa ido aaa 7,303 12,374 
ee Eke e beaks Reena 26,611 3,509 
ne Rr seratae ie Bra ie waren 16,865 11,962 


TOTAL VOTERS 


By STATES AND CoLor, 1880 — CENsus, 1880. 


States White Colored 
Alabama ...... ake akg 141,461 118,423 
Arkansas ene iia one gigi 136, 150 165,827 
Florida. . hiteaen wate ‘ ey 84,210 27,489 
I ei heal: mia ranius wile oem 177,967 143,471 
Louisiana .. SN asa icy 108,810 107,977 
Mississippi ......... sia tek radians 108, 254 130,278 
NNR 5 50. bien ne ka acow Aue 189,732 105,018 
South Carolina. ues oad 86,900 118,889 
Tennessee . Ree a 250,055 80,250 
Texas . Roa te ere eRe rpc toni ae 801, 737 78,639 
Virginia....... ieekh eee ' 206,248 128,257 

Total sca ar ti tec a 1,741,524 1,086,518 


These figures are estimates made fair to all, showing the 
division between the white and black voters. Their value is in 
affording a basis that will be recognized as solid for calculation 
and comparison. 

We come to the consideration of the vote actually cast, 
and not cast, in years when suffrage was generally free, and 
when it was greatly restricted, showing where this was done and 
the effects of the suppression; the system and purpose of the 
suppression of the votes of colored citizens where they could 
influence national affairs appearing so indisputably that for all 
historical purposes the figures may be permitted to interpret 
themselves. 
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Republican vote in 5th district, 1886, 7 
Republican vote in 5th district, 1869, 4,933 
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ALABAMA, 


Vote in Cone. Districts, 1886. 


Rep Ind. Rep Dem Total Vote 
No opp 4,236 4,236 
‘ a 5,659 5,659 
4,662 4,662 

3,526 2,519 14,913 20,958 
775 5,558 6,333 
4,371 | %,938 12,309 
4,628 7,549 12,177 
8,639 11,684 20,323 


ARKANSAS, 


CONSTITUTION. 383 


Vote tx Cone. Districts, 1869 


Rep Dem Total Vote 
14,191 12,080 26,271 
14,933 | 10,786 | 25,719 


9,895 9,652 | 19,547 
17,243 5,228 22,471 
4,933 6,047 10,980 
2 836 4,932 7,768 


Voters, 1880.—White, 141,461; Colored, 118,423. 


No opposition in ¢hree districts. Republican vote in these districts, 1869, 


Total vote includes the few scattering in each district. 


Votre in Cone. Districts, 1886 Vote in Cone. Dretricts, 1868 
Re} Farm. Pty. Labor Dem Total Re} I rota 
No opp 6,092 6,092 7,151 6,987 13,138 
4.380 2 846 & 612 15,8388 5,332 6,515 11,847 
4,169 2,438 8.90% 15,421 9,547 5,630 15,177 
5,077 & 314 13 391 
opp 4.746 1,746 


Voters, 1880. —White, 136,150; 


FLORIDA 


Vote in Cone. Districts, 1886 


Colored, 46,827. 


Vote in Cone. Districts, 1868 


Rep Dem Total Vote Rep Dem Total Vote 
7,389 14,493 21 882 14,167 7,838 22,005 
15,7638 18,892 34,805 


Voters, 1880.—White, 34,210 ; Colored, 27,489. 
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061 

i111 
704 
2,909 
Ogu 
1,722 


5,043 


mas 


290 
~, oor 


oO Ore 
~ oo) 


1,944 


rs 


1880 


l. Rep 


SOO 


on 
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3,140 
6,837 
4,518 
2,964 
4,289 
8,284 
4.508 


1880. 





GEORGIA, 


rs, 18S 


2,366 


1,944 


White 


THE 


177,967 ; 





O62 
14,088 
»212 

211 
3911 


J,~04 


LOUISIANA 


11,350 12,999 
7.930 14,775 
14,782 26,835 
5, 747 5,749 
13,618 14,263 
9,670 10,132 


— White. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


3,167 
11,254 
6,900 
3.086 
4,316 
12,117 
1,514 


—White, 108,254 ; 


4.954 
14.831 
15,047 
15,795 
14,817 
15,161 


15.581 
14,960 
12,649 
10,725 
15. 363 
10,358 
14,765 


108.810; Colored, 107,977 


9 670 
8,216 
6,440 
6,879 
8.073 
8,509 


CONSTITUTION, 


ONG. DisTRICTS, 


Colored, 130,278. 


1870 


25,243 
29,048 
3, 961 
21,956 
665 

4 269 
20,025 


: ® 
rota é 
22 541 
5, 152 
21,325 


14,624 
23,047 
21,487 
22.674 
22,990 


3,610 


Dist 


CO) SG ol de ete 


ne 


D-I 


9 
10 


THE 


VOTE IN (¢ 


Re p 


10,635 
13,060 

8,166 
15,861 
13,282 


Vv 


5,961 


Total vote, 


VoTEe IN ¢ 


10,362 
9,934 
7,983 
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NORTH CAROLINA 

ONG. DistTRicTs, 1886 Votre in Cong. Districts, 1868 
Dem Total Vote Rep Dem Total \ 
13,39 24,025 15,474 11,898 27,472 
15,15 28,218 14,895 12,293 27,188 
13°561 21,727 15,314 13,377 28,79 
14,423 30,284 14, 706 13.556 28,262 
11.702 24,984 14,525 11,123 25,648 
14,261 21,920 11,103 12,192 23,295 
10,565 11,966 10 329 10,347 20,676 
9,997 15,322 
11,754 18,768 

oters, 1880.—White, 289,732 ; Colored, 105,018 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

one. DistTRicTs, 1886 VoTEe IN ¢ D 87 
Dem I Ve I De i 
3,315 3,317 20,221 11,628 31,849 
5.21? 5,235 15.700 16,686 32,386 
4,402 4.409 20,564 13,997 34,561 
4,470 4,470 16,746 13,442 30,188 
4,696 4,701 
4.411 4,469 
6,493 12,476 

39,072 
1884, 90,689 
1882, 121,399 
Voters, 1880.—White. 86,900 : Colored, 118.889. 
TENNESSEE 

one. Districts, 1886 VorTe IN ¢ Districts, 18 
De Total Vote Re} ) al \ 
10,953 27,346 6,584 5,979 12,563 
7,780 23,617 8,351 7,819 16,170 
14,115 97/883 4,168 9,602 13,770 
12,441 20, 23% 1,843 11,827 13,670 
13.756 19,966 428 7,991 13,419 
14,919 24,137 2,816 9,057 11,873 
12,183 20,642 1,848 8,227 10,075 
13,059 24,421 5,346 13,990 19,336 
14,272 24/206 
11,979 19,962 


Voters, 


1880.— White, 


250,055 : 


Colored, 80,250. 


wr 
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TEXAS. 


Vore tn Cone. Districts, 1886 Vore tn Cone. Dis., 1869 


Dist. Rep. | Labor. Ind.Rep Dem Ind. D.| Total. | Prob Rep Ind Tota! 


10,344 | 16,844 27,188 8,456 | 7,406 15.862 
opp. 680 16,413 | 17,093 4,355 | 6,378 | 10,733 
7,359 16,695 | 24,054 | 16.582 | 8.564 | 25,146 
4 | * 4,701 | 17,23 21,935 9,812 | 9,240 | 18,552 
| 8,315) * | 
11,774 > 8 | 28,154 | 
8,065 } & } 
f 19,085 | 11,756 | 31,910 
; 1,293 960 | 18,511 | 20,764 
8 1,912 22, 908 | 24,820 | 
9 17,160 | | 28,497 | 11,387 
10 7,492 26, 809 34,301 j 
11 7,444 21,980 | 29,724 | 
i | 


Voters, 1880.—White, 301,737 ; Colored, 78,689. 


VIRGINIA. 
Vote in Cone. Districts, 1886 Votre 1x Cone. Districts, 1869 
Dist Rep Dem Total Vote Rep Dem Total Vote 
1 10,696 12,591 23 288 8,023 7,377 15,400 
2 9,993 15,427 25,430 16,781 11,255 28,036 
3 12,549 14,001 26,565 17,311 13,041 30,352 
4 6,233 14,78 20,944 9,568 13,101 22, 669 
5 9,614 12.77% 22.388 13,571 16,732 30,303 
6 9,020 9,470 18.625 6,815 12,123 18,938 
7 10,816 11,580 22.402 11,073 15,878 26,951 
8 7,274 9,836 17.111 6,244 14,717 20,961 
yy 9,927 13,497 23,425 
10 11,321 12,975 24,500 
Total. 225,301 


Voters, 1880,— White, 206,248 ; Colored, 128,257. 


There is no need to follow the details of these figures point 
by point, and find the meaning by a painful process of elabora- 
tion. There isa broad story told by the statisties. It is that 

> our colored fellow-citizens of the South have not been dealt 
with fairly; that the Constitution of the United States with 
respect to them has been nullified; that the Democratic Party 
has the usufruct of the nullification, and that the presidency 
and the House of Representatives as held are the visible testi- 











mony of the handiwork of the nullifiers) The Democratic 
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majority in the House is exclusively composed of the members 
added to southern representation by the enumeration based upon 
the enfranchisement of the emancipated slaves, and we need go 
no further than the census tables and the election returns, to 
point out the districts in which the crimes rewarded with the high 
places in the government were committed. What is the remedy? 
Read the Constitution. The 14th Amendment is _ perfectly 
clear in defining the peaceable resource of the people who are 
wronged, It is foreign to the purpose of this article to discuss 
the processes by which the great constitutional nullificaticn, 
involving almost a national revolution, that is manifest, has been 
wrought; but one must not omit the improvement of the occa- 
sion so far as to say, that the question whether we shall have a 
government of nullifiers is that upon which we, the people of 
the United States who ordained and established the Constitution, 
shall enter judgment in the election of 1888. 

It is a mistake to assume that the Democratic Party is in 
possession ‘of the general government, and that the issue next year 
is to be whether that party shall be continued in power. The 
Democratic Party has not held the government in its hands since 
the flight from Washington of the Senators and Representatives 


of the States that seceded turned over the Congress to the party 
which had constitutionally elected Abraham Lincoln President. 
The law-making power is not, and has not been for more than a 
quarter of a century, within the grasp of the Democratic Party. 
The state of the country is such that the precise question next 


year is whether that party shall have not merely the presidency, 
but the Congress and the Supreme Court. If the States that are 
still free and fair are so unfaithful to their interests and regard- 
less of their honor as to give the government into the hands of 
the master class of Southern politicians and their submissive 
allies, the Supreme Court could presently do no less than to 
expunge at least the reproach of nullification by declaring 
invalid the war amendments of the Constitution that have 


already been disregarded. 
MuraT HALSTEAD. 





BOOKS THAT HAVE HELPED ME. 


It is evident that the value of a man’s testimony to a book 
depends upon a variety of circumstances. The witness’s mental 
and moral peculiarities, the circumstances of his early life, his 
opportunities for acquaintance with other books than the ones 
which he praises: these and other conditions must be known 
before we can judge whether a book which has been a help to 
him may be of like advantage to others. In order that the arti- 
cles of this series may have a real value for any reader, it seems 
to me, therefore. necessary that the writers should give usa frank 
autobiography, so far as to enable us to estimate their testimony. 

My mother died when I was but little over six years old, and 
my father when I was ten. At the age of twelve I was placed 
as an apprentice in a newspaper office, and my brothers and 
sisters moved out of town. The care which my master and his 
family bestowed on me was far inferior to that of my parents. 
My father was an Englishman, of scanty education ; my mother 
an Englishwoman, who had had better opportunities for learn- 
ing. But my father was exceedingly interested in books, par- 
ticularly in those bearing upon the natural sciences, politics, 
and theology; and he had two or three hundred in his own 
house. He was also a shareholder in a circulating library of 
several hundred volumes. For myself, I was fiery-tempered, 
dreamy, yet inquisitive concerning natural objects; but exces- 
sively lazy, as far as any steady application was required. Al- 
though my schooling did not begin until I was nine years old, 


and ended before I was twelve, I had been taught to read by my 


sisters at a very early period, and was allowed to spend more 
time over books than was good for me. My delight, at that 
period, was in Mary Wollstonecraft’s “Elements of Morality ;” 
in an imitation of ** Robinson Crusoe,” called “ Philip Quarle;” 
in Thomas Day’s “Sandford and Merton,” and in the simpler 
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tales of Miss Edgeworth. I still have a volume of “ Evenings 
at Home,” given to me in May, 1824, of which I remember havy- 
ing been very fond. Mrs. Barbauld’s “ Hymns in Prose” was 
another favorite in those early days. 

But I also had tastes which may seem precocious for a child 
of those years, for I read every note and anecdote scattered 
through Erasmus Darwin’s works, repeatedly ; besides diving 
continually into the “ Edinburgh Encyclopedia,” and into Frank- 
lin’s works, to see whether I could not find paragraphs there 
within my comprehension. It is, of course, impossible to decide 
how much of my propensity to dabble in science came from in- 
herited traits, but I have always felt that it arose, very largely, 
from the influence of Erasmus Darwin and Benjamin Franklin, 
exercised before I was twelve years old. Among Miss Edge- 
worth’s writings there were three especial favorites. Simple 
Susan gave me a sympathetic delight by her victory over the 
cunning attorney. Forester was my hero, who did me about as 
much harm as good, since I felt toward him as Miss Elizabeth 
Sneyd did toward Thomas Day, admiring him in his rough state 
more than after he had been polished. But the fascination of 
“ 'To-Morrow ” was in the severity of its rebuke to my own con- 
science. My indolence and dreaminess had made procrastina- 
tion my besetting sin. The power of Miss Edgeworth’s tale was 
enhanced to my conscience by its abrupt termination; my imag- 
ination suggested that Basil's fatal habit might have become un- 
conquerable, and led him into more and more awful misfortunes. 
I cannot question the reality of the powerful aid which “ To-Mor- 
row” has given me in my lifelong struggle with the fault. 

I remained at the printing-office three years and more, read- 
ing very little except the newspapers with which we exchanged ; 
and I drifted out of the better state of mind which my home 


culture had produced, into a very unsatisfactory condition, upon 


which I can look back only with profound regret. Then, leav- 
ing the office, I went to school for about a year; and toward the 
close of that second period of schooling, the greatest influence 
which I can distinctly attribute to books was exerted upon me. 
Miss Edgeworth’'s “ Helen ” was published, and from my famil- 
iarity with her other writings I was Jed at once eagerly to read 
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this also. During my apprenticeship in the newspaper office I 
had acquired the habit of retailing, in the summer evenings, to 
an admiring crowd of boys, whatever stories I had found in the 
newspapers, turning them all, however, into the form of narra- 
tive in the first person, and altering and embellishing them to 
suit my own fancy. The habit may have been beneficial to me 
in some respects, but it had the terrible effect of making me 
careless with regard to truth; and “ Helen” became as powerful 
an influence for good to meas “ To-Morrow” had been. About 
the same time Doddridge’s “ Rise and Progress” was placed in 
my hands. I suppose that certain intellectual books aided the 
effect of these moral and religious influences. I remember the 
distinct consciousness of expansion, of a growth in intellectual 
power, arising from my grappling with Playfair’s “ Euclid” and 
Bonnyeastle’s “Algebra.” I took to more serious study, and 
being placed as an apprentice in a druggist and apothecary’s 
shop, employed my evenings, my early mornings, and whatever 
vacant time I could catch during the day, in more solid reading. 
Joseph Priestley’s theological works, and his philosophical dis- 
cussions of Necessity ; Locke’s “ Essay,” and his “Conduct of 
the Human Understanding;’’ and the first volume of sermons 
by Orville Dewey, were among the most valuable books which ] 
then read. John Bunyan and John Milton, of course, did not 
escape me; but I must confess that the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
and the “ Paradise Lost” interested me far less than the “ Holy 
War” and “ Paradise Regained.” These latter books I have 
read again and again with great delight and great profit, while 
the more famous volumes I have never been able to finish. 
During the three and a half years that I remained with the 
apothecary, Lewis C. Beck’s “ Manual of Botany’ was a great 
help in cultivating my habits of observation. I also gained from 
Wood and Bache’s “ Dispensatory’"’ a vast deal more than a 
mere practical knowledge of drugs. 

At the age of twenty I determined to leave the apothecary’s 
shop and devote myself to theological study. At that time I 
was a very confident materialist and sensationist in philosophy, 
holding to Priestley’s views, very slightly influenced by my 
reading of Locke. The first study to which I now betook my- 
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self was the Latin language, and the mere fact of beginning to 
study a dead language awakened in me a train of thoughts 
and inquiries that had never been suggested in the reading of 
any English works. Sallust’s “ Catiline” and Jacobs's “ Greek 
Reader” stirred me up to more earnest thinking in one year 
than I had ever dreamed of. I entered college, took the four 
years there, and two years in the divinity school. I cannot re- 
member that in this course of professed study for seven years 
there was any one book which produced a marked effect upon 
my mind. But the general awakening of thought in various 
directions had lifted me, even before I entered college, out of my 
old philosophy. The moment that I began to grapple with 
philosophical questions in earnest I saw that my extreme con- 
fidence in my old views had been altogether unwarranted. | 
went back to my own original thought, which I distinctly re- 
member having worked out in my eleventh year, without hint 
or suggestion from any quarter, but which had been overlaid 
by my subsequent reading of more empirical books. In that 
first schooling I had begun “ Euclid.” I had asked myself, 
“What is meant by proving?” Lying on my back, barefooted, 
on a hot summer afternoon, I had thought out, in my own way, 
a system of logic based upon the assumption that certain truths 
are self-evident—seen by direct vision. The relation of two 
such truths to each other is, in some cases, itself a self-evident 
truth. I did not, like Aristotle, perceive that this self-evident 
relation of truth to truth might always be considered as either 
exclusion or inclusion; but I did see that reasoning consists in 
connecting the conclusion to be proved, with self-evident premises, 
by a series of self-evident steps. “And now, ten years after- 
ward, I saw that every process of reasoning is thus a refutation 
of the empirical philosophy which I had incautiously, and I 
might say unconsciously, adopted. For this self-evidence in 
the relation of one truth to another is certainly not a thing per- 
ceived by sense, nor a thing of generalization from sensation, 
but a matter of direct intuition. The enlargement of my mind 
by the mere general exercise of classical study had thus lifted 
me out of that narrow and cramped mode of thought into which 
my love of the sciences of observation had led me, 
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At a very early period I became interested in works on 
teleology and morphology. Paley’s “ Natural Theology ” and 
the “Bridgewater Treatises” were my delight, but I took 
especial satisfaction in Babbage’s so-called “ Ninth Bridgewater 
Treatise.” I do not know that any one book has more power- 
fully affected my whole mode of thought. I read, while an 
undergraduate, Auguste Comte’s ponderous volumes of the 
“Cours de Philosophie Positive,” but I am not aware that they 
produced any other effect than to convince me more thoroughly 
that Babbage was right, and Comte wrong, in their methods of 
interpreting the order of physical nature. Whewell’s “ History 
of the Inductive Sciences ” and his philosophy of the same, and 
Galileo’s “ Dialogues on Motion,” Berkeley’s “ Minute Philos- 
opher,” and some of Sir Isaac Newton’s writings, I also look 
back to as having had a large influence. I studied Mill's 
“Logic ” with great care upon its first publication; and although 
I felt that I had then risen to a much sounder philosophy than 
his, yet he gave me powerful aid in the development of intel- 
lectual power. I also wrestled, at about the same time, with 
political economy, studying every book within my reach that 
treated of its problems, and giving more time and thought to 
the questions than I ever gave to any other subject not directly 
connected with my profession. No other economist of the last 
generation seemed to me to equal Henry C. Carey in the wide 
sweep of his outlook and in the great brilliancy of his gener- 
alizations. The effect of my turning from other writers, over 
whom I had labored for years, and taking up Carey for the first 
time, was like that of my turning, after long labor upon Lacroix’s 
“ Integral Calculus,” in quarto, to Peirce’s duodecimo pages : 
or like seeing the day break, one morning, when I bad been 
walking eight miles over rough, frozen mud, under a moonless, 
cloudy sky. 

The work begun in me by Babbage was pushed forward far 
more rapidly by Agassiz’s introduction to his “ Essay on Classi- 
fication,” and by Peirce’s volume upon “ Analytical Mechanics.” 
These led me first to see clearly how much stronger the morpho- 
logical argument is than the teleological. It has recently been 
said that Charles Darwin’s theories have given the death-blow to 
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teleology ; yet I never have found that the influence of Erasmus 
Darwin, powerful as it had been over me, affected in the least 
my perception of either the teleological or morphological argu- 
ment, which I had not, in my earlier days, clearly distinguished 
from each other. The writers who speak thus of the downfall of 
teleology usually show, as it appears to me, an entire misappre- 
hension of the force of the argument. Thus John Addington Sy- 
monds, in a recent article in the “ Fortnightly Review,” apparently 
implies that teleology supposes a sudden creation of adult forms. 
It seems to be taken for granted by many writers that teleology 
implies the total separation of God from the world, like the sep- 
aration of a machinist from the machine which he has built; and 
they are fond of repeating Goethe’s question concerning such an 
imagined God. This, I need not say, is an entire misconception 
of the argument both of teleology and of morphology, which do 
not deal at all with the question of intermediate agencies or im- 
mediate effects, but only with the connection of ultimate cause 
to final result. 

It has been said that it is as difficult to find a good observer 
of external nature as to find a man capable of reasoning soundly 
from the facts observed. In like manner, it is as difficult to find 
a man who comprehends and interprets fairly a statement made 
in human language as it is to find a man capable of seeing the 
truth and stating it clearly. A wise octogenarian, speaking of 
religious disputations, said to me recently: “ We are all trying 
to say the same thing, but each misunderstands the other’s utter- 
ance.” Not only have these ordinary works on natural theology 
been constantly misinterpreted, by those who read them in a 
different temper of mind from that of the writers, but more poet- 
ical utterances on similar subjects have been equally misun- 
derstood. Upon the first publication of Emerson's “ Nature” I 
looked into it, and dismissed it from my thought as not worth 
the trouble of reading. A very few years afterward, namely, in 
the spring of 1846, I took it up again and read it with great de- 
light. In less than twelve months I had read the whole book 
through, aloud, five separate times, from cover to cover, and 
favorite passages in it much more frequently. I felt in profound 
accord with every line of it. Soon afterward, however, meeting 
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two men whom I knew to be great admirers of Emerson, and 
falling into conversation with them about the book, I discovered, 
to my astonishment, that both of them had interpreted some of 
the most poetical passages in a barrenly prosaic manner, and 
were ready to insist upon it that their interpretation gave Emer- 
son’s true meaning. The coldness of their imagination had 
frozen his flowing rhetoric into rigid dogma, and they had sup- 
posed that the Concord seer (who, upon his own confession, 
never attempted to make two consecutive sentences consistent 
with each other, and who was absolutely incapable of feeling the 
force of an argument) had written a philosophical treatise of 


logically connected doctrine. I returned to “ Nature,” and read 

it again and again, with renewed assurance that, prosaic as my 

own tone of thought might be, I was in fuller sympathy with 

Emerson's prose-poetry than either of these two poetic admirers 

of him. I have been delighted to find Longfellow’s views of 

Emerson, recorded in his journal January 29th, 1849, so exactly 

similar to mine: “The truth he was to reveal—it is Nature, 

nothing more;” no intellectual theory concerning her or her 

processes, but a simple repeating of her messages to the human 

heart. ' 
It was once my good-fortune to camp out on a mountain-top : 

with a friend, who has since acquired a high name among j 


astronomers. As we lay listening to the rain pattering on our 
canvas tent, and discussing many a theme not related to the 
stars, we found ourselves continually quoting from Emerson’s 
first volume of poems. If the memory of either of us flagged, 
the other finished out the quotation; so that between us we had 
recited nearly the whole of the volume before we went to sleep. 

From earliest childhood I was familiar with passages from 
Shakespeare, and I began quite early in life to enjoy reading his 
plays for myself. The sonnets have never interested me, and his 


other poems are disagreeable to me. But I was never weary 
in my youth of the “Tempest,” ‘“Cymbeline,” “Taming of 

the Shrew,” “ Hamlet,” and “ Macbeth ;” and I could easily name 

half a dozen more of his plays which have since become as 

great favorites with me as those were fifty years ago. 


Fifty years ago! The phrase startles me, by revealing the 
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magnitude of the task which I have undertaken in this rambling 
essay. The books which help a man most are those which he 
reads in his childhood; for not only are early impressions last- 
ing, but they modify the new ones. Had I not, in 1824, read 
‘Eyes and no Eyes” in my “ Evenings at Home,” I should not, 
in 1835, have taken up Beck's “ Botany” with such zeal as to 
carry me, morning after morning, at daybreak, even in June, to 
search for wild flowers, carrying in my pocket a card sun-dial, 
made by myself from directions in Rees’s ‘* Cyclopedia,” to insure 
getting back to my apothecary shop in time to open and sweep 
it. Sixty-three years, even the fifty-two, is a long period to 
sweep with the comet-seeker of recollection, examining the nebu- 
lous spots of memory, and endeavoring to decide which are im- 
portant and which unimportant in their testimony concerning 
the value of particular books. 

In my case, the difficulty is enhanced by the fact that in 
those early days, from the age of seven to the age of twenty, I 
was an omnivorous devourer of every kind of book which was 
within my comprehension. For example, it was my custom, 
from October, 1834, to May, 1838, to rise on Sundays an hour 
earlier, and go to bed an hour later, than usual. This long Sun- 
day, with the exception of going to church and taking an after- 
noon walk, was almost entirely devoted to reading. I cannot 
doubt that this reading affected largely my whole subsequent 
tone of thought; and yet, after the lapse of fifty years, it is very 
difficult to judge correctly of the comparative value of the scores 
of volumes which I thus devoured. When I began a course of 
study I had both less time and less inclination to read. 

The distinction which I here make between study and read- 
ing is somewhat artificial. I do not consider that any book ever 
had much effect upon me unless I had read it several times and 
thought it over; so that all effective reading has been with me 
somewhat of the nature of study; but in what is technically 
called study the student does not usually read the book as a 
whole, and then re-read it; he takes a few pages at a time, and 
re-reads them perhaps again and again. Both methods have 
their advantages; but I will confess that I think that, for ordi- 
nary minds and on ordinary subjects, the first way is best. That 
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is to say, I feel that those books have really helped me most 
which I have read through rapidly, and then re-read more slowly, 
and, thirdly, read in selected portions, such as I judged the more 
important. Of fiction, beyond Miss Edgeworth, two or three of 
Scott’s and two or three of Dickens's novels, I have read very 
little; it is too fascinating for me, and tires me by its fasci- 
nation. I find, in reading fiction, as in other things, that total 
abstinence is much easier than temperance, and in the matter of 
reading novels I am indolent enough to be a teetotaler instead 
of being temperate. With regard to poetry and the drama it is 
different: I enjoy them, but can easily stop when I have read 
enough; and in these departments I am temperate, but not 
abstinent. 

The books which have helped me most, and which I believe 
would be most valuable to any reader, are those which are very 
clear and intelligible in their style, but which, nevertheless, from 
their largeness and breadth of view and from their range of 
thought, lying somewhat above the commonplace, demand close 
attention and patient study in the reader. The book is none the 
worse, but rather the better, if it has come down to us, with a 
high reputation, for Campbell’s period of sixty years, or even for 
many times sixty. Read such a book through once, in order to 
get a general view of the aim and the method of its author. Read 
ita second time more carefully, in order deliberately to weigh 
the value of its parts. Read the more valuable parts a third 
time, with meditation and reflection, that you may digest and 
assimilate what nutriment is there. Intellectually, man is rumi- 


nant, and he gets little permanent benefit from literary browsing 
unless he thus afterward chews the cud. 


Tuomas HILL. 








IRISH AGITATION IN AMERICA. 


THE great increase in the strength of race feeling within the 
last hundred years is one of the most marked of the changes 
which force themselves upon the attention of the historian. The 
gap, indeed, is a wide one, between that scene in the last century 
when Anacharsis Clootz presented his address to the National 
Assembly of France, accompanied by a motley collection of 
foreigners in the character of the deputies of all mankind, and 
that recent scene when the Hungarians insisted on the exclusive 
use of their language in the national delegation, although they 
were themselves so little familiar with their beloved mother 
tongue that many of them could speak it only with great diffi- 
culty. These two scenes are, however, thoroughly characteristic 
of the times in which they took place. The French Revolu- 
tion was distinctly a humanitarian, as distinguished from a na- 
tional, movement. Its battle-cry was the rights of man. It 
proclaimed universal fraternity, and it showed the same zeal 
for making proselytes as a great religion, and the same eager 
longing to extend to all men the benefits of the new gospel. 
To men animated by these sentiments the ties of nationality 
were weak, and it was easy for them to become citizens of any 
country which was willing to welcome them and their doc- 
trines with open arms. To them mankind was one, or, rather, 
it was two, the believers and the benighted heathen, and the 
divisions of nations were arbitrary or accidental, so that it 
mattered little of what country a man was a citizen so long as 
it was a country of believers. 

All this has changed, and it is the tendency of the present 
day to magnify the characteristics of different peoples, to take 
pride in them, to foster them, and to make them the basis of 
national existence. Within the last quarter of a century the 
lialians have become a nation. and are still dissatisfied because 
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Italy does not include all the members of their race; the Ger- 
mans have united in a great empire, and engaged in an unend- 
ing quarrel with the French and Poles within its borders ; th: 
Hungarians have been doing their utmost to stamp the Get 
man character out of the Saxons of Transylvania, and to make 
Magyars of the Slave whom they rule; while the Czechs have 
been struggling to obtain a large measure of independence for 
Bohemia, and the Slava have been yearning for a ‘t Pan 
Slavie empire, In fact, if Frederick the Great were a German 
king at the present day, he would be obliged to give up hi 
faney for Frenel poetry and cultivate a taste for sanerd+rant 
and beer, in order to retain hia hold pon the alfeetions of bi 
subjects 

The existence and the atrength of thia tendeney are only too 
evident, for it has erected barriera between the nationa whieh 
even steam and eleetricity have been unable to breale down, In 
Bpite of the ease of travel at the present day, and the knowledge 
of events in foreign lands which the newapapers and period) 
vila apreal wo rapidly, the different races of Kurope have les 
feeling of kinship and find it more difeult to amalgamate than 
they did a hundred years ago It ia clear, therefore, that reeeiy 
ing into a country large bodies of foreigners and naturaliving 
them presenta a much more difieult problem than it did at that 
Line, 

Naturalization, indeed, doea not inean a ehanve of domicile 
and a grant of the franchise alone, It means a great deal mor 
than this, and the lawa by which it is allowed are based upon 
the supposition that the person availing himaelf of them will be 
come in heart and soul a citizen of the country of his adoption 
The priy ileges, moreover, conferred by such lawa, like all other 
privileges, entail corresponding duties, It is the duty of a for 
elgner who becomes naturalized to discard the national senti 
ments in which he was nurtured, and to regard the country of 


his adoption as having an exclusive claim upon his loyalty, 
Upon any other supposition, indeed, these laws would be a politi- 
cal blunder of the gravest kind, for it is too clear to need demon- 


stration that the presence of a large body of voters, more attached 
to some other country than to the one of which they are citizens, 
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must be in any nation an injury and a source of danger. 
Entirely apart from the constant risk of entanglement with 
foreign powers which must arise from such a state of things, the 
domestic affairs of the country are seriously imperiled by it, for 


it is impossible that a man to whom the interests of some other 
people or country are dearer than the welfare of his own should 
make a really good citizen or a trustworthy voter, He cannot 
fail to be constantly neglecting and sacrificing hia country for 
the sake of the land whieh he lovea more, In ahort, no elas 
of persona can safely be trusted with the franchise in any 
nation unless the welfare of that nation ia to them the frat of 
ull publie objeeta Our experience of demoeracy haa taut 
ia that the people are by no means alwaye faithful guardian 
of their own beat interesta, and that they are none too careful 
to eleet aa public servanta men aetuated solely by a desire for 
the public welfare, Under no form of poverniment, moreoyel 
heave politicians been noted for an excess of anxiety to jon 
pone their own private advantage to the good of the community 
If, therefore, among the native citivena who have no publie ain 
hut the prosperity of their country it is diffleult to maintain the 
purity of the government, it ia evident how wide a door must be 
opened to corruption when public spirit is weakened by a ci 
vided allegianee, and when a large number of citizens are more 
trongly bound by affeetion to another country than to thei 
Own, 

The truth of these atatementa ia, indeed, aufficiently obvious, 
and no one, perhapa, will (iapute them, There Im, howevet 


aapect of the matter which im not generally recognized, Not 


only in any man in whose affections hia own country occupies 
a second place untit for the franchise, but the existence of a dis 
tinct class of such persons adds greatly to the evil, The exist 
ence, indeed, of any class of voters so bound together as to be 
unatfected by the ordinary political motives is a source of dan- 
ger, because the members form a compact political body which 
can be wielded as a whole by any person who knows how to 
take advantage of their prejudices, Such a body has all the 
faults without any of the merits of a political party. It has no 
political aim. It seeks to accomplish no object which its mem- 
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bers consider beneficial to the community, and yet it possesses 
a tremendous force, which it uses blindly and without regard to 
consequences. Now, every body of voters which is held to- 
gether by ties not caused by an agreement in political principles, 
and yet which acts as a unit in political matters, involves these 
evils in a greater or less degree; the amount of harm done de- 
pending, of course, on the extent to which the members of the 
body go into politics, on the strength of the tie which unites 
them, and on the excitability or moderation of their tempera- 
ment. The society of the Freemasons was opposed at one time 
on this ground, and if that organization acted as a unit in politics 
it would be a real danger tothe community. For the same reason, 
any body of voters which is bound together in political matters 
by sentiments of affection or dislike to a foreign nation is a 
great evil, and it follows that anything which tends to inflame, 
or even to keep alive that sentiment, is an injury to the country. 
A dangerous amount of attachment or aversion to a foreign 
people may, of course, exist among native citizens, and this was 
at one time a peril to the United States; but such astate of feel- 
ing is much more common in the case of naturalized foreigners, 


and it is among these alone that it exists in America to-day. 
This country has tried the experiment of naturalization on a 


vastly larger scale than any other nation in modern times, and 
she alone is deeply interested in the problems which it involves. 
She has invited strangers by thousands to her shores. She 
has welcomed them as citizens and extended to them the fran- 
chise. She has tried to teach them her own laws and cus- 
toms, and in this she has been remarkably successful ; but she 
has not been so fortunate in her attempt to absorb them ; and 
certain groups of citizens of foreign parentage still remain very 
imperfectly fused with the native population. The worst feat- 
ure of the matter is that the importance of making naturalized 
foreigners Americans, and nothing but Americans, is not at all 
appreciated by our people. They do not realize that unless this 
is done, the naturalization law, and, indeed, all immigration, is 
a positive injury to the country; and that foreigners do not 
really become Americans until they have become so merged in 
the American people that they cannot be distinguished as a class, 
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by opinion or sentiment on any subject, from the mass of the 
population of which they form a part. 

The difficulty of absorbing the many foreign elements 
which have settled among us varies very much. Some immi- 


grants differ but little from our own people, and readily become 
Americans. With others the points of difference are more 
numerous, and offer a much greater resistance to the press- 


ure brought to bear upon them. Foreigners of the former class 
may safely be trusted to look out for themselves, but in the case 
of the latter it is especially important that nothing should be 
countenanced which tends to accentuate the distinction between 
the native and the foreigner, or to remind the latter that he is a 
stranger, and has associations and attachments which the native 
does not share. Now, among the various European races whose 
members have become citizens of the United States in large 
numbers, there is, perhaps, none from which it has been more 
difficult to erase the foreign sentiments and qualities, and to 
merge indistinguishably in the body of the people, than the 
Irish. This is due in part to their clannish nature, and to the 
circumstances which have led them to live together in the great 
cities instead of spreading widely over the country; but it is 
also due in large measure to the fact that several lines of cleav- 
age (to borrow a word from the current political vocabulary) 
coincide to separate them from the rest of the people. In the 
first place, there is the line of race, which, by itself, would not 
present a serious barrier in this country. Secondly, the line 
of religion, the Irish Celts being Roman Catholics almost to 
a man, while the rest of the people are overwhelmingly Prot- 
estant. And, finally, the line of wealth, for although we can- 
not boast that all native-born Americans are rich, yet it is 
true that the Irish come over here poor, and that so far they 
have not succeeded in acquiring any great amount of capital, 
and with it the views and sentiments of the capitalist. They 
are not at present so distributed through all social grades of the 
community as to be in close sympathy with them all; and this 
is one of the chief reasons that they have clung together in a 
body, instead of disappearing in the mass of the people that 
surges around them. The very fact that there are so many 
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forces which tend to draw the Irish together and to separate 


them from the rest of the community, makes it especially im- 
portant that anything which tends to strengthen these forces or 
to render them more active should be carefully discouraged ; and 
this is of the greater consequence from the fact that the Irish 
are much addicted to politics, and have a natural talent for it. 

The course of events during the last few years has not been 
such as to diminish the race feeling of the Irish in America, and 
indeed, it must be evident to the most careless observer that the 
feeling has grown very much of late. The recent increase of 
the interest in St. Patrick’s Day is a symptom of this. The fre- 
quent public meetings held to bewail the grievances of Ireland 
present another exhibition of the same sentiment. In fact, 
we cannot take up a newspaper without being convinced that 
the thoughts of the so-called Irish-Americans are constantly, if 
not almost exclusively, occupied with their own race and with 
the interests of the country from which they came. The very 
expression, Irish-American, is the most serious symptom of all, 
for it points to the isolation of the class to which it is applied, 
the foreign sentiment, the divided loyalty, and the failure to be- 
come entirely American which there is so much reason to lament. 
The cause of the recent growth of Irish race feeling is clear, for 
the sufferings of Ireland, and her long struggle with the English 
Government, have been of a nature to awaken a profound 
sympathy in the breasts of the Irish in America; and now the 
union has become so close that every emotion of hope or fear in 
Ireland finds an answering thrill on this side of the ocean which 
vents itself in public demonstrations of every character. 

The recent agitation in Ireland began early in the Liberal 
administration of Mr. Gladstone, which came into power in 1880, 
and it developed so rapidly that, in 1882, at the time of the im- 
prisonment of the leaders of the Irish cause in Kilmainham Jail, 
and the murders in Phoenix Park, it had reached a high degree 
of intensity. The policy of Mr. Gladstone, composed as it was 
of a mixture of coercion and concession, does not appear 
to have been adapted to allay the excitement, and the organiza- 
tion of the Land and National Leagues, with their affiliated so- 
cieties in America, was admirably calculated to stimulate and 
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concentrate Irish opinion in both countries. Indeed, no better 
engine could, perhaps, have been devised to bind all Irishmen 
together, and so prevent those who were citizens of the United 
States from becoming truly American. At last the Parnellites, 
thanks to the skill and tact of their leader and to the drift of 
British polities, acquired a position in Parliament which enabled 
them, with the aid of the Tories, to upset the Liberal govern- 
ment in the spring of 1885. Mr. Gladstone's defeat, indeed, was 
as much a triumph for the Home Rulers as for the Conserva- 
tives, and it gave to the former a very strong position in Parlia 
ment, and awoke great enthusiasm among Irishmen on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Then followed the general election, and 
the campaign in which scarcely an English statesman ventured 
to commit himself on the Irish question, but which ended in a 
division between the two great English parties so even that 
neither of them could govern without the aid of Irish votes. 
For a moment everything was in the air. Rumors of all sorts 
were circulated, and shrewd politicians conjectured which of the 
parties would make a treaty for the support of the Lrish mem- 


bers. On the opening of Parliament the matter was quickly 
brought to an issue, for the debate on the address in reply to the 
Queen’s speech was marked by Mr. Gladstone’s concession on 
the subject of Home Rule, and was followed by the defeat of 
the Conservatives, the return of the Liberals to power, and the 
introduction of the Home Rule Bill. 

Whether this measure was wise and statesmanlike, and 


whether it was brought forward in a statesmanlike manner, are 
questions which I do not propose to discuss. But whether it 
was a good thing for the United Kingdom or not, it was cer- 
tainly a most unfortunate thing for us. It was followed in this 
country by a burst of enthusiasm for the Irish cause. Meetings 
were held in every city to express sympathy with the bill, and 
the newspapers were filled with eulogies of Mr. Gladstone and 
his measure. Irish affairs were put, in fact, upon an entirely 
new footing, for the bill made Home Rule a legitimate subject 
of discussion in British politics. It took away completely any 
feeling which might previously have been entertained that a 
sympathy with the demands of Ireland was, in effect, an encour- 
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agement to sedition against a foreign power; and meetings held 
here to discuss a question which was a subject of open debate 
in Parliament, could no longer be regarded as an improper at- 
tack on British susceptibilities. This had, no doubt, its advan- 
tages, but it had its bad side also; and for us the last was by 
far the more important of the two, because it licensed, so to 
speak, Irish agitation in America, and gave it a standing which 
it had never possessed before. Nothing that has happened 
since the Irish first came here has so riveted in them their 
race feeling, and their attachment to their native land. Noth- 
ing, therefore, has tended so much as this bill to prevent them 
from being really naturalized, and from becoming an integral 
part of the American people. The standing, moreover, which 
the Home Rule Bill has given to Irish agitation has induced 
persons of all sorts to take part in the demonstrations, and to 
encourage the agitation itself; and all this has increased the 
boldness of Irishmen in the assertion of their claims. The 
attempt, for example, to prevent the use of Faneuil Hall, in 
Boston, for the celebration of Queen Victoria's Jubilee, an 
attempt of which the ostensible motives deceived no one, could 
hardly have been made a few years ago. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am not speaking of the 
Home Rule Bill from a British point of view. I am not con- 
sidering whether the measure would have been a good or a bad 
thing for the United Kingdom. I am simply discussing its 
effect upon the Irish citizens of America. If the bill had been 
passed, and if, as its advocates claimed, it would have settled 
the Irish question forever, and brought peace, prosperity, and 
happiness to Ireland, it would, no doubt, have been an incal- 
culable blessing to the United States. But it was not passed, 
and whether Mr. Gladstone succeeds in carrying through some 
measure in the nature of Home Rule or not, it is improbable 
that the Irish question will be absentfrom British politics for 


an indefinite length of time to come. There is no prospect, 
therefore, that the causes of Irish agitation in this country will 
cease to operate, and it becomes necessary for us to understand 
what the continuance of this agitation means. It becomes 
vitally important to realize that a man cannot be at once an 
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Irishman and an American, and that so long as the Irish here 
are talking and writing and working for the cause of Ireland, 
and constantly getting excited about her rights and her wrongs, 
they cannot become thoroughly American. 

It is absurd to expect immigrants to have a keen sense of the 
duties to this country which naturalization involves, if we do 
not appreciate those duties ourselves; and it is impossible to 
make the Irish believe that their agitation is an injury to the 
nation so long as our own people are willing to take part in it. 
Of the native Americans who attend Irish meetings or encourage 
them in the newspapers, many are actuated by a desire to get 
votes, many more, no doubt, by genuine philanthropy, while 
none, perhaps, are conscious that by so doing they are working a 
positive injury to their country. And yet the injury is palpa- 
ble. We see it growing every year, and we see men high in 
official station lending to it the countenance of their office. 

The bad effects of the agitation of Irish affairs in America 
are numerous. Of these the worst is the one that we have been 
discussing; namely, the fact that citizens of Irish parentage are 
prevented from becoming in heart and soul Americans ; that they 
form a compact body, wielding immense political power, while 
actuated only in part by a love of this country and by a single- 
minded desire for her welfare. The evils which such a condition 
of things cannot fail to produce have been sufficiently dwelt 
upon already and need not be recapituiated here. But although 
the isolation of the Irish is the greatest injury which results 
from this agitation, it is by no means the only important one. 
In the first place, the present state of excitement among the Irish 
puts us in constant danger of trouble with England. A reputed 
American citizen of Irish extraction, inflamed with passion, and 
relying on the protection of the United States, may at any time 


commit some act in Ireland which will involve us in complica- 


tions with Great Britain so serious that our government will 
require the utmost coolness, skill, and firmness to draw itself out 
of them. And yet, just at the moment when our government is 
placed in such a difficult and delicate position, a tremendous 
political pressure will be brought to bear upon it to cause it to 
protect the Irishman, right or wrong, at all hazards, even at the 
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risk of a war—a war which, in the present condition of our navy, 
cannot fail to be disastrous in the extreme. 

Another bad effect of the Irish agitation is that it confuses 
men’s ideas of right and wrong, diminishes their respect for 
private property, and accustoms them to the use of violence. 
Passing by the darker side of the struggle in Ireland, the moon- 
light raids and other agrarian outrages, which no unpreju- 
diced man attempts to justify, it is to be remembered that the 
contest has produced the boycott—a weapon destined to pre- 
serve for many long years to come an unenviable reputation for 
the struggle in which it originated. One cannot fail, moreover, to 
notice the fact that the Irish demand, and the British Govern- 
ment has conceded, confiscation by the wholesale; for the land 
laws passed for the benefit of Ireland during the past seven 
years have been simply a taking of private property from one 
class in the community and giving it to another. I do not say 
that these laws were wrong. On the contrary, both the English 
parties have to some extent sanctioned the principles on which 
they rest, and it would be absurd for a stranger to assert that 
the condition to which Ireland has been brought by centuries 
of oppression, and the peculiarity of English views about land, 
have not rendered such legislation unavoidable. But it is 
nevertheless true that the example set by these laws is a very 
unfortunate one, and is sure to have a bad influence upon Irish- 
men all over the world. The Irish are very far from being by 
nature inclined to socialism, but if any one will turn his atten- 
tion to the so-called “ plan of campaign,” and to Irish discus- 
sion of the rights of landlords and tenants, he will come to 
the conclusion that Irishmen are, to a very great extent, per- 
suading themselves that if a man does not want to pay his rent 
it is very wrong that he should be compelled to do so. 

If it is true that the Irish agitation is a great injury to 
America, the question naturally presents itself, What is to be 
done about it? The increase in boldness on the part of the 
Irish, to which allusion has been made, is well adapted to pro- 
duce an anti-Irish or so-called Know-nothing feeling, signs of 
which have already appeared. But a Know-nothing policy 


would only aggravate the disease which it purports to cure, 
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and to resort to it would be like trying to prevent a quarrel by 
taking sides in it. What we need is not to dominate the Irish 
but to absorb them. Their best interests and ours are, indeed, the 
same in this matter. We want them to become rich, and send 
their sons to our colleges, to share our prosperity and our senti- 
ments. We do not want to feel that they are among us and yet 
not really a part of us. But if Know-nothingism is out of place, 
the question returns, What is to be done about it? And the 
answer is, that nothing is to be done about it, for it is notactions 
that we want, but opinions. We need to have it generally under- 
stood that no man can be both an Irishman and an American ; 
that he must be wholly the one, or all the other. We need to 
have this truth so held by all people who think seriously, that 
the rest of the community will be constrained to accept their 
views, and that a public opinion will be formed which no one, for 
the sake of votes, will dare to trifle with, and which no one can 
afford to disregard. If this idea, which really lies at the root of 
our naturalization laws, were firmly held by our people as one 
of the cardinal doctrines of their political faith, the pressure 
which it would exert would be irresistible. We should then 
have no cause for anxiety about the effect of these laws, for with 


our versatility and our resources we could easily absorb any 
European population whicli has ever come to our shores or 
which is ever likely to come here. 


A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 





ARGUMENTS FOR THE UNSEEN. 


TuE Bible, unlike many pretended revelations, confines itself 
to the moral facts of the unseen world; as to other facts, it dis- 
closes hardly anything except that there is a spiritual body. 
It often implies, however, that the inhabitants of that world 
were in ready communication with earth, especially in the early 
stages of divine revelation, and, later, in connection with the 
appearing and work of Christ; and this implication favors an 
inference that we are surrounded by an invisible world. 

I propose to state and illustrate anew and briefly some argu- 
ments for such a scene of existence, in the light of comparatively 
recent facts, experiments, and calculations. At first glance, how 
strange, in the midst of our commonplace life, seem the wonder- 
ful appearances at the birth, transfiguration, and resurrection of 
our Lord! How strange, in the cold light of modern science, 
and under the stony eye of materialism! But what if the celes- 
tial incidents comport with some current and familiar facts of 
life and death, and with an increasing tendency of science itself 
to make everything of the invisible, nothing of the visible? 

Without touching on the many debatable phenomena that 
come under the discussion of the old psychology and the new 
so-called psychical research, and without giving any credence to 
the claims of modern spiritism, we may first consider a class of 
facts that are too much slighted, though known directly or in- 


directly to almost every person. It is that, by no means rarely, 


the dying seem to behold the beings and glories of another world. 
The last utterance of the poet Wordsworth was: “Is that my 
dear Dora? ”—a daughter deceased, whom he saw as it were with 
open eyes. If such occurrences were uncommon, or were always 
associated with some evidence of delirium, they might be passed 
over; but they are not very infrequent, and are known to take 
place in what appears to be a condition of calm rationality, in 
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some, if not all, cases; and the delirium of disease should evolve 
distorted phantasms rather than clear recognition of departed 
friends or sweet visions of heaven. If the cases were only those 
of mature age, we might suppose that the fading sense and wan- 
dering fantasy mistake for realities that which had been a matter 
of life-long thought or faith. But many young children, whose 
dying words or gestures must be regarded as called forth by no 
visual projections of their daily childish thoughts (which do not 
run in such channels), have, in seeming tranquil sanity and 
repose, beheld something like the heavens opened; pointing 
thither and uttering exclamations of delight, even describing ob- 
jects that were apparently beyond their infantile range of imagi- 
nation or foreign to it. And why should their visions, particu- 
larly, be so beautiful, when, in ordinary disturbed sleep and in 
sickness, their minds more often conjure up things frightful? 
Instead of referring these facts to a disordered brain, we may 
fairly suppose that sickness explains why the majority of the 
dying do not see the heavens opened until the soul is quite re- 
leased. One may be averse to credulity and yet give due weight 
to the class of facts now under consideration. 

We have the further fact that, in life and health, we are deal- 
ing with none but invisible beings. The materialist himself 
must acknowledge that the unknown quantity which constitutes 
personality, amidst all the change and degradation of bodily 
tissue, is beyond dissection, is viewless, and that some organizing 
force beyond his ken precedes and accompanies organism. He 
sees not his fellow-man, but only an outward manifestation of an 
unknown force, be that force vital or chemical, or other. He 
who believes in a personal God acknowledges that there is, at 
least, one unseen being near us—one glorious inhabitant of an 
unseen world; and he who believes that man is made in the 
image of God, accepting our spiritual nature, realizes that every 
human assembly is an assembly of spirits unseen. 'o him an 
invisible universe of beings is no far-fetched idea, foreign and 
uncongenial to his daily surroundings. 

Besides, it is no new truth that there is much everywhere, 
before the eyes or other senses of men, of the existence of which 
they are and continue through life to be unconscious. But we 
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may find fresh illustration everywhere; for example, in the 
contrast of man with other animals, or race with race. The 
lower animals perceive their friends, foes, or prey in ways im- 
possible to the human senses. Some of them manifestly live in 
and are guided by a world of odors, unknown and well-nigh 
inconceivable to man; such is the solution that has been offered 
of the well-known instances when domestic carnivora have 
found their way over long distances where they certainly were 
not retracing impressions of sight. Tribes of men distinguish 
objects beyond the range of our civilized senses. 

The limited nature of the human senses, whereby we may 
fail to perceive an all-pervading “second universe,” has been 
greatly emphasized by the progress of science, since Isaac Tay- 
lor reasoned from it in his “ Physical Theory of Another Life,” 
half a century ago. Improvements in spectroscopy and photog- 
raphy show that invisible rays extend as far beyond the violet 
end of the spectrum as the length of the spectrum itself, and, 
indeed, must continue until the vibrations “ become infinitely 
rapid and infinitely small.” Some of these ultra rays can be 
made visible by interposing a substance that lessens their re- 
frangibility. Professor Stokes, the English physicist, found 
that when a tube, filled with a solution of quinine sulphate, was 
moved along the spectrum, “on arriving nearly at the violet ex- 
tremity, a ghost-like gleam of pale blue light shot across the 
tube; . . . it did not cease to appear until the tube had 
been moved far beyond the violet extremity of the spectrum 
visible on the screen.” The wave-lengths of the spectrum sun- 
rays have been measured, and we perceive only those that are 
from about one forty to one sixty thousandth of an inch; to all 
others we are blind. So of sound; the human ear, practically, 
hears only those sounds that come from forty to four thousand 
vibrations of the air per second, though the possible limit has 
been traced to near forty thousand. The microphone reveals a 
new range of notes, and it is conceivable that this instrument, in 
connection with sympathetic and harmonic vibrations, may 
bring down to audibility still higher sources of sound. It is 
not affirmable that any construction of mortal eye and ear could 
disclose the supernal; but it is certain that there is very much 
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that is beyond the reach of our senses—an infinity of unknown 
vibrations around us. And the facts suggest that a great ex- 
altation of senses, such as occurs in certain morbid conditions of 
the body, may sometimes bring to sight or hearing not phan- 
tasms, but realities, never perceived in our ordinary life. 
Comparatively recent experiments on the senses offer an- 
other argument. Helmholtz, Weber, and others, by ingeniously 
devised tests, have proved that the larger part of our perceptions, 
such as those of the relief, size, distance, and direction of objects, 
are not intuitive nor direct, but acquired by inference, by years 
of comparison of the testimony of the different senses, espe- 
cially in early life. Some of the lower animals, indeed, inherit 
much of this experience, as the phrase is; the chick picks up 
its food on its first day, as if with some knowledge of quality, 
direction, and distance, and certainly with some well-ordered 
muscular action; but its action is not so much intellectual and 


free as it is that inherited co-ordination of sensation with reflex 
nervous impulse, on which the life of the creature depends, and 
which is of the same sort with the seeking of the maternal fount 
by the human infant. The child must for the most part learn 


by trial, comparison, judgment, because it is intellectual, free, 
progressive, not an automaton of instinct. Since, therefore, we 
know scarcely anything directly, our seeming direct knowledge 
of the outward world and our seeming lack of such knowledge 
in regard to any spiritual world above it, are illusive. All our 
knowledge, save a few “ necessary ideas,” is inferential. It is 
no subject of just reproach that we believe in the unseen and 
eternal by the same mental process; and assuredly there is 
enough in the material and moral world to justify our high 
faith, our spiritual vision, however indirect the evidence may be. 

The new researches, above mentioned, reflect back much 
light on the old fact that the blind, when restored to sight, have 
to familiarize themselves anew with objects previously well 
known by touch; at first, for example, mistaking one animal 
for another species: also, that Caspar Hauser, when first front- 
ing a window, saw the exterior landscape only as an unmeaning 
splash of colors on the glass. All our presentative knowledge 
is thus but a slow interpretation of hints, signs, hieroglyphics, 
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scattered and illegible in themselves, separately considered. We 
do not look out upon the world and see it as it is, until after 
long collocation and elaboration of the hints it gives us, though, 
in maturer life, it appears to stand forth to our eyes in its proper 
shapes, distances, and expansion. It is a projected phantom, 


whatever may be its physical basis. Heaven, too, has its abun- 
dant hints, not less ascertainable and interpretable. 

Men of science, least of all, should shrug their shoulders at 
mention of the unseen. The truth is, in this matter, they linger 
among the notions of the common crowd, to whom nothing ex- 
ists where nothing can be touched; or they inconsistently give 
way to an impression that nothing exists that cannot be weighed, 
measured, dissected. In their own way they deal more with the 
hidden, the invisible, the vanished, or the future, than with the 
tangible. They are given to theory, and great in hypothesis, 
which word is but the Greek for the Latin-derived word suppo- 
sition. Huxley pronounced the fossil horse-like animals of our 
western Tertiary—first, four-toed, then three, then with but one 
toe usable—his long-looked-for, final, and positive demonstration 
of the theory of evolution. It is certainly a good argument, and, 
in the absence of other contrary facts, might greatly strengthen a 
general evolution “ faith ;” but it chiefly concerns the subject of 
horses, and no more absolutely demonstrates even their deriva- 
tion than the finding of a variety of vehicles at different depths 
in the ooze of the Missouri would demonstrate that a one- 
wheeled barrow was derived from a bicycle, this from a tricycle, 
and the tricycle from a four-wheeled “prairie schooner.” On 
the whole, we may accept readily the equine argument, so far 
as it goes; and, at the same time, hold that inferential faith, 
founded on data and fair reasoning, stands good for both worlds, 
present and future, this being the point now made. Tyndall 
not only adopts the theory of an ether filling all space, but 
describes its qualities, and, indeed, concludes that it acts less 
like a gas or other fluid than a jelly—a universal jelly; so that 
we have, by inference, that much of something like solidity fill- 
ing space. So with the astronomers; whether or not they see 
the heavens of St. Stephen opening, they believe, or did believe, 
that the starry heavens are slightly opening to the North, and, 
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as a reasonable explanation of this, that our whole solar system 
is moving in that direction. In everything science reasons from 
the known, however slight, to the vast unknown; theoretical 
geology and chemistry are largely founded on this method; and 
this is essentially the kind of reasoning that establishes our be- 
lief in the invisible and spiritual. 

But, what is matter, that seems so solid and certain, while 
the spiritual impresses us as shadowy and unreal? The jocu-' 
lar answer becomes more and more the sober one—‘‘ no matter.” 
The materialists (and they are now metaphysical, aiming, as the 
word signifies, at something beyond physics) of late years 
would have us assume something quite unknown, of which so- 
called matter and mind are but the two faces. Isaac Taylor, 
long ago, following Boscovich’s physical theory, reasoned that 
all we know of any outward world is motion—some motion in 
the organs of sense; and we might add that all we know of these 
organs themselves is the same. John Stuart Mill, who con- 
fined our knowledge to phenomena (that which appears), found 
his only probability of an outward world in the recurrence of 
the same series of mental images as he supposably walked the 
same supposable street. As to any material atoms, their exist- 
ence was at first and is still but a convenient hypothesis, as we 
all are aware: and leading men of science now declare that we 
know nothing but force, and that science has become the study 
of that. But we do not know what force is in itself. 

However, we are not now concerned with such questions ex- 
cept that, in every point of view possible, the great unseen, for 
which we have intimations and reasons, is as real as the seen, or 
more so. Enough that we know not the visible in itself, but 
only by some message it sends to us from afar; truly so, when 
it seems nearest. This page of print, distant ten inches from 
the eye, is, at the distance of five hundred thousand wave-lengths 
of light, a wide sea of ether, across which those mysterious 
waves must flow to us, like the inflowings of subtile influence 
from another world. In truth, whatever there may be ex- 
teriorly, there is no light, no color, as we apprehend these, out- 


side of the mind. Let the vibrations cease, and everything 
vanishes: let molecules cease to give forth resistant force, and 
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nothing is tangible. Since, therefore, the physical world is so 
tremulous, shadowy, spiritual, it is no presumption against a 
hidden universe that it affects us as something dreamy and un- 
substantial. Granting that matter is composed of atoms, still 
there is nothing solid, except to our sensation. An eminent Eng- 
lish mathematician has calculated that, in a piece of dense metal, 
the atoms must be as far apart as a hundred men would be 
when distributed at equal distances from each other over the 


surface of England; that is, one to every five hundred square 


miles. Surely, no supramundane world can be much more at 
variance than that with all that we deem firm and substantial. 

The visible is, at all events, transient; so that, if there be 
anything permanent, it must be invisible, and must be spiritual 
in some sense of the word that we need not, on this subject, at- 
tempt to define. Men come and go, laws are made and unmade, 
constitutions are changed, buildings crumble, but the invisible 
state or church endures. The Roman power existed twelve 
hundred years, and, in another form, still exists ; but everything 
perceptible by the senses has so changed continually that the 
Eternal City of to-day is built upon twenty-five feet depth of its 
own accumulated ruins. The permanent, the eternal, are no idle 
words, and represent that which is in its nature imperceptible to 
our daily vision. 

Our chief difficulty removed, namely, the sensuous prejudice 
against the unseen, we only need to recur briefly to the high 
probabilities in favor of its existence as an all-present reality. 
Man’s immortality, in connection with the general order of nat- 
ure, looks to a higher, wider, more universal stage of being 
than this; and, not to repeat the many natural and moral argu- 
ments for his immortality, it may be noted that occasionally a 
new fact in that direction, of a physiological sort least to be ex- 
pected, is brought out; as, for example, in the observations of 
Brown-Sequard on certain cholera patients, whose minds re- 
mained clear and active when their blood was becoming black 
and clotted in the last stages of the disease; a fact inconsistent 
with the identity of mind and brain, since the latter depends on 
the blood for its activity. 

Our longings to know the universe, and our beginnings in 
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this knowledge, prophesy a free range through space. Still 
more, the full disclosure of the divine system and plans, as 
everywhere exhibited, is needed to explain difficulties and to 
complete our knowledge of the great Creator and Ruler, and 
this could be attained only in a state of existence admitting 
such free range. 

Of late years, fresh illustration of the fact that life super- 
abounds is made conspicuous, suggesting that there is no vast 
reach of space around us devoid of being, but rather a populous 
infinitude. So true is it that creation is crowded, within the 
limits of human observation, the phrase, “struggle for exist- 
ence,” has become familiar and famous. Darwin found, on a 
square yard of soil, thirty-two little trees battling for room; on 
another square yard he counted three hundred and fifty-seven 
sprouting weeds of twenty different species. Every element 
and every possible habitat has its forms of life; why not the 
field of space, occupied as it is by at least one substance, as 
science asserts. Is all sentient being confined to a few starry 
needle-points, while the rest is a desert, a void abyss, vacant of 
all interest ? 

Here comes in the thought of the author of the “ Physical 
Theory,” already spoken of. All that we see of the Father's 
house and its many mansions, the far-seattered stars, is essen- 
tially alike, on the low plane of sensible matter. Is there no 
upward glorious superstructure? And he adds that analogy 
also demands a destiny of boundless splendors and activities for 


those who begin their career on so vast a material platform. 
Here, too, comes in the thought of the poet Young, adopted by 
Dana and other students of nature: we trace a long-ascending 


series of life, reaching up to man, who is the first of a new series, 
the spiritual. Our new capacities proclaim an all-pervading, tower- 
ing system as their destiny and counterpart and consummation. 

Thoughts coincident with those of Isaac Taylor have been 
credited to him in the foregoing remarks; and, besides these, in 
the line of the hypothesis now considered, he reasons from the 
less dense and the imponderable substances that pervade all nat- 
ure; from the range of creative work, as we know it, up and down 
between the infinitely great and the infinitely minute, and the 
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boundless variety of that work ; and, among other original sug- 


gestions, he gives his theory of the connection of mind with body 


as favoring the immediate experience of another state of life at 
death, one distant neither in space nor time. 

The other remarkable book on this subject, entitled “ The 
Unseen Universe,” by two eminent men of science, Professor 
Balfour Stewart of England and Professor Tait of Scotland, is 
still fresh in the memory of many. They argue from the law 
of continuity and the apparent fact of the dissipation of energy 
from its centers into space, that the forces of nature must reap- 
pear in a higher, more spiritual, universe, from which all visible 
things began, and in which they must lose themselves again. 
From the limited period of the universe, they infer a higher 
everlasting system as consonant with an eternal, infinite God. 
They also appeal to the intuition of immortality, and apply the 
law of continuity to man’s continued existence beyond the visible. 

Such is a sketch, not of the grand argument, which in all its yet 
unwritten fullness and completeness might employ a life, but of 
many of the considerations involved, old or new, or newly illus- 
trated. The Christian believer, for himself, is of course satistied 
with the brief hints in the Holy Scriptures. But of the doubter 
he may well ask if, in all the sublimity of a loftier, broader, 
endless life, of heavens opened to dying martyrs and dying 
children, gleaming through the sacred histories, shining out in 
the dreams of poets, standing forth in the reasonings of philoso- 
phers, and accordant with the aspirations of sad, weary, Godlike 
humanity—if, in all this, man has outrun nature and overtopped 
the power of God himself? Has it not proved true that nature 
and God, as we come to know them better, far surpass our 
extremest reasonings and imaginations? The more we learn of 
nature, the more we find it full of hidden wonders and inex- 
haustible infinitudes. The more we learn of life, here on earth, 
the more does it open into bright heavens and yawn with dark 
abysses. If we are sure of anything, it is that every step leads 
on, still on, and up or down, to something beyond; and that if 
anything is temporal it is the seen, if anything is eternal it is 
the unseen. 

H. W. PARKER. 





THE ISSUE NEXT YEAR. 


Is there to be an issue? Is a presidential election to settle 
merely who is to have the turning out of a hundred thousand 
poor fellows, who are so unfortunate as to gain their livelihood 
by serving the government of their country? If that is all, it 
will be difficult to interest the public in the affair. A general 
election is decided by the quiet voters, whose political life con- 
sists in going to the polls on election day and depositing their 
ballots. No brilliancy of Roman candles can stir these voters to 
enthusiasm in such a cause. When there are real issues the 
Roman candle still has its place in politics, because there are 
voters whom questions of political economy do not attract, and 
great political parties have much more to do than to convince 
the understanding of thoughtful citizens. They have a task 
somewhat similar to that of the Roman Catholic Church, which 
also has to marshal and wield huge masses of human beings who 
need guidance, and who can be influenced through their senses 


and their imagination. There is no question that the firms now 


making arrangements to supply “campaign material ” will sup- 
ply a legitimate want. But campaign material is not sufficient. 
It was not the hickory pole nor the battle of New Orleans that 
made Andrew Jackson President in 1829; it was the extreme 
protectionism of John Quincy Adams’s first message. Nor was 
it the log-cabin and hard cider that elected General Harrison in 
1840 ; it was rather the omission of the Democratic Party to 
provide an adequate substitute for the United States bank before 
destroying it. 

It were greatly to be lamented that the American people 
should lose the stir and agitation of the presidential campaign, 
even with all its drawbacks. Every feature of it is noble and 
beneficial, excepting those which can be traced directly to the 
office-seeking element. The mighty spectacle of the nominating 
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convention it were a pity to lose, with the rough dignity of its 
proceedings, and its prompt arrival ata result usually the best 
the circumstances admit. Those assemblies have frequently ap- 
proached the sublime; and there is also a practical value in the 
coming together, for a patriotic purpose, of citizens from States 
so far apart as Texas and Maine. Ugly features have not been 
wanting of late years. Flanagan has come from Texas, but 
Flanagan never failed to come. Originally, Flanagan was nearly 
the whole convention, and the distinction of recent conventions 
was that he was reduced in importance. 

The campaign which follows the convention, take it for all 
in all, has been salutary. Nothing equal to it has ever been in- 
vented by man for exploding falsehood and disseminating truth. 
No false pretense could stand the fire of a presidential canvass, 
provided the issue were distinctly made between truth and 
error. For my own part, I have such faith in it that I should 
doubt my most cherished conviction if the American people, 
after hearing it discussed from June to November, were to de- 
cide clearly against me. Have they once failed to reach a decis- 
ion which, upon the whole, was best? 

It has another value. Besides the educating power of such a 
conflict of ideas and ambitions, it is a safety-valve for the harm- 
less escape into the disinfecting air of gaseous egotisms and fire- 
damp discontents. It is something more than mimic war; it is 
in lieu of war. General von Moltke was besought some years 
ago to give the sanction of his name to the Peace Society’s 
dream of universal disarmament. His reply was of extreme 
interest, as well from the character of the man as from its candor 
and boldness. Some great generals, notably Grant and Well- 
ington, have had little relish for the martial art, and Wellington 
is reported to have said at Waterloo that if there was anythinz 
more hideous than a great victory it could only be a great defeat. 
The Prussian general, on the contrary, gave it as his deliberate 
conviction that war was essential to the moral soundness and 
healthy progress of the human race, and he pointed to history 
as a continuous proof of his position. It was a melancholy let- 
ter, coming from so intelligent a man, for it seemed in its meas- 
ured calmness of tone and manner to doom our long-suffering, 
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heavy-laden, but always well-intentioned race to an endless 
future of strife and blood. It had the more effect upon Ameri- 
can readers because our terrible war had recently closed, which 
certainly seemed to have the effect claimed by the great Prus- 
sian soldier. That war set us all free, both white and black. 
It has been easier ever since to live a high and free life in the 
United States, untrammeled by hoary fiction and vested in- 
terest. 

Is Moltke right, then? Must we accept war as one of the 
inevitables of the human lot? Probably we must; but it need 
not be a war of bullets, great guns, and dynamite shells. It need 
not be a blowing up of useful bridges, a sinking of beautiful 
ships, a bombardment of industrial towns, a tearing up of costly 
railroads. It need not be a rending and a massacre of human 
beings by human beings. It need not be a reign of those 
‘“bullet-headed men in blue and yellow,” which Hawthorne feared 
so much at the breaking out of the late contest. I have 
cherished the belief that America, besides having developed a 
federal system which extinguishes all the common pretexts of 
war, has also supplied the nations with a new kind of war, 
bloodless, instructive, tonic—the presidential campaign, a hu- 
manized contest of argument, wit, and mental force. I have 
hoped that the future would be able to accept this as an equiva- 
lent for the bloodshed and agony of former ages. It is this con- 
sideration which renders it so important that our system of elec- 
tions should be preserved and purified. They may come a little 
too often. General Washington’s favorite term of seven years, 
without re-election, might answer the purpose better; but it ap- 
pears to be among the most desirable of all things that the people 
of free countries should, at stated intervals, go into a free fight 
of ideas, earnest and intense, that shall bring out the last man 
and the last folly, and thus relieve us of the perlious stuff out of 
which bloody wars are made. 

But no question of petty offices can arouse a nation to the 
kindling-point. For this there must be issues of the kind that 
Henry George speaks of, “questions that men are thinking about, 
that come home to them in their daily lives, questions of work 
and wages, questions which involve the best methods of govern- 
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ment, and of its purification.” Upon topics of this nature the 
party platforms must speak frankly, and leaders must have a 
share of the virtue which wins in a campaign—courage. 

Is it not obvious that this absurd tariff of ours cannot be 
tinkered in any way without doing injustice? Some party must 
rise to the occasion, and place before the people the total elimi- 
nation of the protective element. After seventy-one years of 
tariff tinkering the problem is more complicated than ever, until, 
in truth, nothing remains but to sweep away the tariff book al- 
together, with all its multitudinous and contradictory items, and 
begin again on a clean sheet of foolscap. One sheet would hold 
all the tariff we want for revenue only: a moderate tariff upon 
imported luxuries, supplemented by another sheet for a mod- 
erate excise on home-made agents of deterioration. Our intelli- 
gent manufacturers could contemplate such a revolution without 
the dismay and alarm that now seize them whenever the tariff 
is undergoing a revision at Washington. They may well ask 
their Congressmen in the lobby: What! you are going to take 
off twenty per cent. of my protective duty? Why single out 
me? Why my product? How can I go on paying a high tariff 


on my ingredients and compete with foreigners who pay none? 
Surely these gentlemen are right. Upon the faith of the tariff 
book they embark their capital in an enterprise, building on a 


platform which Congress set up for the purpose, and they see 
Congress threatening to remove some of the trestles from their 
end of the structure. They see themselves in danger of losing a 
certain, although artificial and fallacious, support, without receiv- 
ing anything in return. Place all business on a basis of reality ; 
let the railroad down from the trestles to the solid earth ; reopen 
to American business mc. the markets of the world, and you 
give them compensation. 

Can it be possible that orators of reputation will again have. 
the effrontery to stand before assemblies of working-men, and 
tell them that the protective system is a protection to them? 
Shall we again hear of the pauper labor of Europe as being the 
consequence of free trade, of which the continent of Europe 
knows nothing? As I write these lines I can hear the hum of a 
cotton-mill, where the best hands, by working a long factory 


© 
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day, earn eight dollars a week ; and if they object to the wages, 
the manufacturer bas only to send across the Canada line for 
a few car-loads of French Canadians to depress wages still 
lower. A tariff to protect those mill-operatives would put the 
duty upon the Canadians, not on the cotton cloth. If cotton- 
spinners are to be protected artificially and at the expense of 
their fellow-citizens, we should stop the Canadians at the cus- 
tom-houses on the border, and put a thousand dollars duty upon 
every family. Here is an issue distinct and clear, which the 
Republican Party is willing to face. They say that it protects 
the working-man more to put the duty upon the cloth than upon 
the Canadian. Let us respect their courage, and imitate it. Let 
us say with equal distinctness to the working-men of America 
that it is their true policy to admit both the cotton and the 
Canadian duty-free. 

When old parties become corrupt or timid, new parties arise, 
less imposing, perhaps, but more aggressive and radical. We 
have a gallant fellow among us at this time, astride of a plausi- 
ble crotchet, who came near being the man to found one. We 
cannot accept the land theory of Henry George, because it would 
impose upon government more complicated, more delicate, and 
more extensive tasks than so large and clumsy an instrument 
could perform. Private ownership, with all its inconveniences 
and abuses, does generally secure the main point, the preserva- 
tion of fertility. The land-owner will not ordinarily ruin his 
own land, and the landlord will not permit a tenant to ruin his. 
Nevertheless, there is truth and reason in the Georgian move- 
ment. The underlying truth, which gives a certain power and 
currency to his theory, has recently been enunciated from the 
very source and center of conservative influence, the Supreme 
Bench of Great Britain. Lord Coleridge’s late address in Glas- 
gow to the Judicial Club, on the right of property and its limits, 
was different in manner and tone from the speeches which are 
made on Sunday evenings at the Academy of Music to the Anti- 
Poverty Society; but it means substantially the same thing, 
being inspired by the Roman maxim of old: “ The welfare of 
the community is the supreme law.” 

In the gentle way peculiar to him, Lord Coleridge referred to 
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the estates in Great Britain which contain a million acres of that 
island, and promise in a few years, at the present rate of increase, 
to contain fifteen millions. He alluded to the possibility of half 
a dozen men getting a controlling interest in the property of the 
British Empire. In his suavest manner, he quoted the remark 
of an English coal-owner to his workmen: “All the coal within 
so many square miles is mine, and if you do not instantly come 
to terms, not a hundredweight of it shall be brought to the sur- 
face, and it shall all remain unworked.” 

The learned judge’s comment on the modest claim of the 
mine-owner had in it nothing of anarchical violence. He merely 
remarked that any claim of that kind, involving the right to de- 
prive a community of its fuel and its power, is,in his opinion, 
“unspeakably absurd.” The whole of this exquisite speech, so 
soft and benign in manner, so radical in meaning, is pervaded 
by the principle that every man has but a limited power over 
his personal estate, and may do nothing with it, or any part of it, 
incompatible with the welfare of the whole people. This is an 
interesting coincidence between the bland utterances of the 
chief-justice and the sweeping oratory of our Academy of Music. 
It is evident that political parties must ere long grapple with 
the perplexing problems which have come upon us in recent 
years by the terrific co-operation of capital, electricity, and steam. 
No reason now appears why the great estates in England, Amer- 
ica, and Germany, which begin to be familiarly valued by the 
hundred millions, should not go on increasing until we shall all 
live on sufferance, except a few capitalists. Yet we need not feel 
the least alarm that this will happen. A means will be found 
to effect a healthier distribution ; but the remedy will not come 
of itself, and political parties must take note of the fact. 

M. Godin, of the famous Guise Familistére, sets forth nearly 
every week, in the organ of his movement, “ Le Devoir,” his con- 
clusion that the true way of checking the excessive growth of 
estates is to limit the power of bequest. His idea is, that a tes- 
tator should retain the right to provide abundantly for all who 
are fairly dependent upon him, and that the state should make 
itself the heir of the residue, and appropriate it to the payment 
of the public debt. This matter comes home to us in the pur- 
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chase of great tracts of virgin prairie by home and foreign capi- 


talists, many of whom are using the power of steam to exhaust 
in seven years the fertility which it has taken twenty centuries, 
perhaps, to accumulate on the surface—the meanest wrong yet 
done by rich men to poor men, It is just that virgin richness of 
the soil which has made the rapid peopling of this continent 
possible, and kept it until now a refuge to the hopeless of every 
land. 

It is within the Democratic Party that these questions, and 
others akin to them, would naturally be considered. The ideal 
Democratic Party is composed of the many who suffer and the 
few who think ; and such a party it measurably was in its great 
day when the good Jefferson was chief. In all legitimate human 
strife the real antagonists are interest and principle, or, in truer 
words, the supposed interest of a part and the real interest of 
the whole. ‘The Republican Party has honestly and boldly 
taken in charge the supposed interest of a class, leaving to its 
antagonist the conquering force of principle, which is the inter- 
est of all. But a preliminary task devolves upon it, to take out 
of politics forever the hundred and fifty thousand little offices 
which now pervert, bewilder, and degrade politics. As it was 
the Democratic Party which brought upon us this system, so 
childish and so cruel, it fairly belongs to that party to deliver 
us from it. The present system is that of Xerxes, Louis XIV., 
and Madame de Pompadour. It is the precise opposite of every 
good meaning of the word democratic. If the party in = 
fails to perform this obvious duty, the future historian will ; 
of it, as the past historian has already said of the B ederal ean 

“It had a magnificent chance, and threw it away.” 


JAMES PARTON. 





COLLEGE DISTURBANCES. 


Wirt the opening of the college year come the customary 
announcements of college disturbances. The press duly and an- 
nually condemns the folly; but the folly does not die. In much 
fewer instances, and in far less aggravated modes than formerly, 
it still lives on. In considering the subject, two things should 
be premised and emphasized. First, these things originate with 
the few and not with the many. In our best colleges, nineteen 
men out of every twenty are manly and honorable. The twenti- 
eth man, through influences presently to be mentioned, causes 
the trouble and the ill-repute. The students as a body are the 
choice young inen of the country ; and the supposed temptations 
of college life, though peculiar, are less than among any other 
equal miscellaneous collection of young men; while the aims 
are higher, the sympathies finer and more responsive, and the 
average of character nobler. The more the pity, therefore, for 
the remaining anomalies and blemishes of college life. Secondly, 
these things are mostly magnified by the ambitious reporter. 
For example, during the current year a widely circulated jour- 
nal contained a detailed account of conferences and conversations, 
in connection with such an affair, which was an unadulterated 
invention throughout. 

How shall these relics of barbarism be obliterated? A highly 
respectable journal, in an article on hazing and rushing, proposes 
as the remedy to inculcate “the notion of fair play, an open 
field; of strength with strength, numbers with numbers.” It 
suggests that faculties should descend from their dignity to the 


level of “simple common sense,” cease their “ preaching, pray- 
ing, and punishing,” and organize a kind of Olympian games, 
with judges, rules, and prizes, and thus get rid of the “surrepti- 
tious mobbings and squabblings, after the style of barbarians in 
the heart of Africa.” 
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Such advice shows a want of acquaintance with the real 
meaning of the evil, with the efforts that have been made for 
its remedy, and with the obstacles to be overcome. In the first 
place, “fair play ” is just what the leaders in these scenes do not 
want; they are bent on unfair play. The sport of hazing con- 
sists in the hopeless inequality of the struggle. Some poor fel- 
low, away from all his friends and in strange surroundings, 1s 
suddenly confronted with a band of young men leagued together 
and thoroughly masters of the situation. They have entered his 
room at midnight, perhaps by bursting his door, and, with this 
unfair advantage, they compel him to go through some humili- 
ating performance. Sometimes there is rough handling, es- 
pecially if the victim inclines to resist; and, as the perpetrators 
are not unfrequently under the influence of intoxicants, there is 
always a valid fear and a danger of still greater outrage. The 
proceeding is intrinsically alarming, even when personal violence, 
to which there is always liability and temptation, does not follow. 
Frequently the victim is forced to promise concealment—a prom- 
ise which he may be wrongly conscientious enough to keep. 

The “rush,” though less obviously iniquitous, is equally void 
of manly fairness. It is no even trial of strength or skill be- 
tween classes or individuals, but a hustling jam, with a crushed 
hat, a cut foot-ball, or a stick at the center, which not more than 
two or three persons can grasp at a time, the chief effort being 
to abstract it slyly and carry it off to a place of safety. Clam- 
orous with yells and hootings, the writhing mass sways heed- 
lessly hither and thither, trampling over everything, invading 
private premises, sometimes breaking the inclosures, and dashing 
up to the very doors of the houses, to the terror of the inmates. 
The scene is at times diversified by exasperations, clinches, and 


blows, and has in some instances been prepared for by a removal 


of all clothing above the waist and oiling the upper part of the 
body. The physician has occasionally been called to the pros- 
trate and exhausted rusher. During the autumn, one student 
was rescued by the police, and a member of still another institu- 
tion was said to have died recently of the effects of such a 


struggle. The destruction of clothing, with which the ground is 
often strewn, is but a minor consideration. Now, nothing can 
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be said in defense of such a proceeding. It is no test of the rela- 
tive muscle of two classes, nor is it a game of skill. It is 
neither scholarly nor manly, but simply animal, discreditable, 
and dangerous. 

Other forms of disorder need not be mentioned in detail, 
these being the commonest. But, in them all, fair play forms no 
part of the aim or the practice. However thoughtlessly entered 
upon, the meaning of them all is unfair advantage, imposition, 
trick. The offer of any fairly organized and well-regulated 
physical struggle does not meet the case. It has many times 
been made. College faculties have not devoted all their efforts 
to “ preaching, praying, and punishing.” They have endeavored 
in every way to create a sentiment against the practice, and a 
diversion from it. They have, as in duty bound, mildly per- 
suaded, have prohibited, and have punished. But they have 
also given every encouragement to fair athletic rivalry, whether 
individual or by classes. At the college with which the writer 
is best acquainted, the large campus of nearly five acres, most 
conveniently situated, invites, and is abundantly used for, daily 
games and sports. Once a year, and sometimes twice, a day and 
a half is set apart for athletic sports in every available form, in- 
cluding the “tug of war” between classes. The young men 


have been repeatedly informed that every fair and manly strug- 


gle of class with class, or individuals with individuals, on that 
campus, will be encouraged. The faculty, for a time, even voted 
to tolerate the rush, if confined to the campus, and the hours of 
daylight and of recreation. But this is not what the disor- 
derly element desires. While college athletics have done much 
for good order, they have nowhere wholly eradicated this evil. 
The evil is deep-seated, and has its tap-root in the past. It 
is traditional. The older colleges, if they are blessed, are also 
cursed, with traditions. And college traditions are easily born, 
and die hard. These disorderly tendencies are not only inherited 
from the past in this country, but from the mother country also. 
The extent of their survival there may be seen in the hazings, 
fightings, and midnight maraudings with which “Tom Brown 
at Rugby” is overweighted. They have survived, with addi- 
tions, in American colleges. Members of advanced classes 
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promptly instruct the younger classes what is always done, and 
what, therefore, they are bound to do. The newer men aspire 
to be as “smart” as their predecessors: and so they must have 
hazings, rushes, “ bloody Monday,” freshman beer, reciprocal 
hornings, small maraudings, and what not. The effect of these 
foolish traditions at one particular stage of the college course, in 
the sudden but transient transformation of a considerable num- 
ber of well-minded and well-mannered young men, is something 
as unfailing as it is surprising and otherwise unaccountable. 
This traditional notion of misrule is re-enforced by another 
traditional false notion-——-that a different code of honor, morals, 
duty, and conduct belongs to college life from that which attends 
common life, and that a college community is to some degree 
exempt from ordinary obligations and responsibilities. Here 
is, perhaps, the proton pseudos. It may be a far-off relic of the 
ancient “benetit of the clericus,” dim traces of which are still 
seen in the organization and working of foreign universities. 
But, be that as it may, the notion practically prevails in Ameri- 
can colleges. Students—many, not all—act upon the assump- 
tion, and the public in too many ways practically concedes it. 
Practices condemned and punished by the common and the 
statute law are looked upon as allowable frolics in college. 
A ffronts, and even violations of personal liberty, in certain forms, 
are but good sports. In case even of grave offenses there is in 
general a greater readiness to screen than to help detect the 
offender. The communities around the country colleges offer 


little help, and seldom are willing to give information to remedy 


such evils, while juries and courts are proverbially lenient 
toward students, and the police and police courts in the cities 
are understood to be still more mildly disposed. Thus it has 
come about that in certain lines of conduct young men in college 
have accustomed themselves to a standard and a code that 
cannot be tolerated in the community at large, and that they 
themselves are obliged to renounce the moment they leave the 
college walls and come into the presence of the common law and 
common morals. Thus certain procedures are viewed simply as 
fun, pranks, “larks,” which the law terms assault and battery, 
larceny, breaking and entering by night, rioting, and which, in 
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well-regulated communities, are followed by arrests and fines or 
imprisonment. 

This mistaken standard is sustained and perpetuated by two 
other forms of wrong sentiment—an excessive class spirit, and 
a false sense of college honor. No one who has not watched the 
working of these principles for a course of years has any ade- 
quate conception of their tenacity, their power, and their damag- 
ing influence. It is the perversion of two commendable traits. 
The class esprit du corps has some honorable, useful, and even 
touching aspects. So has also that sympathetic bond which 
binds together in helpful friendship the members of the same 
institution. But the exaggeration and perversion of these traits 
in college is often so great as in some circumstances to over- 
ride the first principles of social order and sound morality, and 
to give positive aid and comfort to wrong-doing. That is its 
frequent working. It leads to a submission of the individual 
judgment and conscience to the class-vote, or the general voice, 
and that not alone on questions of expediency, but of propriety 
and right. Now and then individuals are found who will not 
flinch. But such instances are too rare, and even memorable. 
Under class pressure or class vote, students, with few and noble 


exceptions, will sign a petition or incur an expense they do not 


believe in, cut a recitation they desire to attend, and be forced 
into proceedings and relations which they condemn. It is in 
this way that the influence of good men is greatly crippled, and 
the reign of disorder perpetuated. The boldness of the ill- 
disposed and reckless is not confronted by an equal counter 
courage and decision of the good. Thus, for example, the sober 
minority, disapproving of “rushes,” have held themselves bound 
by the majority vote; and in one instance, in which the prevail- 
ing sentiment was adverse, a young man, who was afterwards 
removed from college for incorrigible worthlessness, brought on 
a rush, and the spell was broken in aninstant. All hands joined. 

In other communities, it is the acknowledged rule that the 
whole population is banded together to detect and punish wrong- 
doing. In college communities the case is reversed; the combi- 
nation is to prevent detection. It is seldom the case that one 
student will give information concerning another, that might 
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lead even to his reformation. And when it becomes apparently 
a question of penalty, not only will young men of no principle 
disregard the truth, but men of high principle will generally 
leave college sooner than aid in rectifying the wrong. In one 
case, where it became alike necessary for the safety of father and 
son that the father should know of the notorious habits of intox- 
ication into which the son had fallen, he went away convinced of 
grossinjustice done by the faculty to the young man, because he 
was informed by classmates that the statements were untrue. 
it should be said, however, that one of these classmates, after 
graduation, had the manhood to come to a college officer and say, 
“T lied to Mr. ——.” In another instance, a case of assault 
upon a professor's house, a whole class, including, with one 
exception, all its best men, were induced to agree beforehand 
that they would not answer any question as to their own where- 
abouts at a given time—though many of them were quietly 


studying in their rooms—lest the circle of inquiry should thus 


be narrowed toward the offenders; and they submitted to sus- 
pension rather than answer the question. Illustrative facts of 
this kind might be accumulated to any extent. But it is not 
necessary. Every college man can bear witness to the general 
state of the case. 

Such are some of the real causes and radical difficulties. 
They are chronic in their nature. Though greatly abated in the 
gravity of their outbreaks, they are always ready to come to the 
surface. Handed down by evil traditions, renewed year after 
year, they call for incessant vigilance and inexhaustible patience, 
as well as indomitable firmness. And though actually led off 
only by the twentieth or the fortieth man, they are so liable at 

_any time to become general, and, when they occur, they are so 
damaging both to the comfort and the good repute of the insti- 
tution, that one can well understand the feeling of an eminent 
scholar, retiring from the head of a great institution, “I cannot 
stand the barbarism of College.” 

What, now, are the remedies? First of all, a reformation of 
the underlying sentiment. Let the community withdraw its 
leniency for the follies and wrong-doings of students as such, 
and make them thoroughly understand that they will be held 
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amenable to all the laws that govern men and citizens elsewhere. 
Let them call wrong things by right names, not mere frolics and 
escapades, but insult, abuse, breach of the peace, rioting, theft, 
lying, when such they are. When young men enter college, let 
their parents warn them, as the indispensable condition of a 
college course, to keep clear of all participation, co-operation, or 
accessoriness in such proceedings as would not be tolerated at 
home. And let them do what so seldom is done, sustain the 
faculty when they find it necessary to enforce good order by 
discipline. 

This reformation of sentiment must also extend to the stu- 
dents themselves, and especially all the better portion of them. 
The time is coming, and ought to have come, when the solid 
body of moral and Christian young men in colleges will stand 


solid for the right. They will say to their associates, ““ We are 


with you in all innocent sports, harmless fun, common interests, 
and laudable enterprises. But in procedures condemned by the 
law, public sentiment, and our own consciences, count us out. 
We will not be, either directly or indirectly, accessory or privy 
to them. We will not be driven into a wrong thing by general 
pressure or class vote. In all grave outrages we will take the 
same ground here as in after life, and will facilitate the discovery 
of the wrong-doer. We go for law and order every time. So let 
us have a fair understanding and fair play.” If Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in colleges are practically good for any- 
thing, it would seem that they should be good to that extent. 
Some college faculties need no exhortation. For the reasons 
already implied, they find much difficulty in fixing on the worst 
offenders, but are ready to do their duty. In one college, in 
connection with a violent case of hazing, seven young men were, 
separated finally from the institution, six were suspended, and 
nine others received minor discipline. Extraordinary efforts 
were made for the restoration of the separated men, but in vain ; 
and for ten years no case to which the term hazing could be ap- 
plied ever came to the knowledge of the faculty. In that in- 
stitution each entering class is informed that any young man 
who suffers in this way, provided he will make it known to the 
authorities, will never suffer again from the same individual. 
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It was a wise measure when a father recently came before the 


faculty of another college in behalf of his son, and the hazer 
was expelled. 

And this leads to a final suggestion. After young men 
have been fully and fairly warned that they will be held amen- 
able to the law of the land, the application of the law is not 
to be withholden. This remedy has sometimes been applied with 
excellent effect. In one case the victim waited till his tor- 
mentors disclosed themselves, and brought them before a mag- 
istrate. One of them proved to be a son of the chief-justice 
of the State, and the settlement was easy and lasting. In an- 
other college two young men, under arrest for gross violence, 
fled, and never put in an appearance again. In a third in- 
stitution certain college rioters, sons of wealthy parents, lay 
in the lock-up while their class was graduating. These are 
hard remedies, to the last degree undesirable, but the abuses are 
still more undesirable; and if all other educational influences 
prove ineffectual, then the law must be the educator. The ap- 
plication of the remedy in a few instances would render 
further application unnecessary. 

S. C. BARTLETT. 





WOMAN AND THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


“ TEMPERANCE and the Woman Question” would be a title 
not less appropriate for this article than the one I have chosen ; 
for as the slave came to freedom, not by a direct route, but 
along the oblique line of an armed contention about State rights 
and federal powers, so there is reason to believe that woman is 
taking her true place in the world, and will be freed from her 
artificial disabilities as an outcome of the mighty modern tem- 
perance reform. And this result would seem to be inevitable, 
despite the time-worn and time-disproved objection that “ you 
cannot deal with two issues at a time.” Indeed, if they are not 
mutually incompatible, why should not two issues be pressed 
simultaneously? It is simply a case of cyclone in the moral 


heavens. One cloud meets another at a given angle; they join 


forces, “ pool their issues,” sweep before them the existing order 
of things, clear the air, and new adjustments follow in their wake. 
Curiously enough, the first regularly organized temperance 
society in America was formed in that most famous of all coun- 
ties for cold water—Saratoga. Naturally enough, the two pro- 
fessions devoted to health of the body and of the spirit—medicine 
and the ministry—stood sponsors at its christening. Dr. B. J. 
Clark and Rev. Dr. Lebbeus Armstrong called the meeting in 
the town of Moreau, Saratoga County, New York, in the year 
1808, that resulted in the first society. Naturally enough, too, 
that war-meeting against brain poisons was convened in a school- 
house ; to-day, less than eighty years later, in that very school, 
scientific instruction concerning the effects of the use of intoxi- 
cants is given by order of the State. Most unnaturally, however, 
no women were invited to attend the meeting; and not one 
woman so far forgot the prescribed dimensions of her “ sphere ” 
as to take her knitting-work, and from the vestibule of the old 
<choolhouse lend an ear to the proceedings of the men. 
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Time passed on; the temperance reform spread slowly ; in 
1833 its first National Convention was held in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, and in 1836 the second convened in Sara- 
toga. Among the delegates was Governor Trimble of Ohio, and 
with him came his bright young daughter Eliza. The conven- 
tion was so small that its preliminary meetings, at least, were 
held in a hotel, and the governor brought his daughter with him 
to the first session ; but, before entering, her quick eye had noted 
the entire absence of ladies from the assembly, and she whis- 
pered to her father, “I don’t like to go in; I shall be all alone.” 
“No daughter of mine,” was Governor Trimble’s reply, “ must 
be afraid, even if she is alone, in a good cause.” With that he 
led her to a seat, and Eliza Trimble was the first woman ever 


admitted to a National Temperance Convention. Thirty-seven 
vears later, as Mrs. Judge Thompson of Hillsboro’, Ohio, this 
same woman led the first Praying Band of that wonderful crusad- 
ing host which, now organized as the Women’s Christian T'em- 
perance Union, still goes marching on to victory. It is due to 
the Good Templars, organized in 1852, to acknowledge the fact 
that from the first they have admitted women to membership 


and to all but the highest honors of their society. 

It was at a temperance convention called by Susan B. An- 
thony that the woman’s rights movement received its first ef- 
fectual impetus ; and it may be claimed, without doing any in- 
justice to that grand pioneer or her associates, that the “ woman’s 
movement” of to-day is nowhere so systematically organized and 
nowhere so steadily and powerfully growing, as in the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union and in the Prohibition Party. But 
it should be distinctly understood that this movement proceeds 
by indirection, while temperance is the direct issue; this is the 
“led horse claim,” while prohibition is the war-horse in the 
fore-front of the battle. This movement, though switched from 
its side-track to the main line, has not the right of way, for that 
belongs to the prohibition cause itself. 

But the temperance reform must be many-sided if it would 
adequately cope with its many-sided foe. The drink habit and 
the liquor traffic are like a fortress, approached by many roads, 
along each of which a skilled general will send a detachment 
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of his army. In the days of their inexperience men massed all 
their forces against the drink habit itself, seeking to cut off the 
demand, but overlooking the immense part that the supply and 
the allurements of the saloon play in creating this demand ; but 
the argument of defeat taught them that they must have at least 
two issues; that they must simultaneously attack demand and 
supply. Not until they had been nearly sixty years at work did 
they found the National Publishing House at New York, and 
thus prove by their works that their faith was based upon the 
educated conscience of the people. 

Perhaps it is because women are the natural teachers of the 
race, perhaps because they had the advantage of building upon 
strong foundations laid by men: at any rate, the first National 
Temperance Convention of Women drew up the most thorough 
and the most consistent plan of a campaign against the evils of 
intemperance that had ever been presented. The committee on 
a “plan of work” reported sixteen specifications, several of them 
being then for the first time brought forward. From this report 
the following extracts are taken : 


‘*Since organization is the sun-glass which brings to a focus scattered 
rays of influence, we urge the formation of a Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union in every State, city, town, and village. 

‘* The evolution of temperance ideas is in this order: the people are in- 
formed, convinced, convicted, pledged. 

‘* With these facts in view we urge: The careful circulation of temperance 
literature in the people’s homes and in saloons; 

‘** Teaching the children in Sunday-schools and public schools the ethics, 
chemistry, physiology, and hygiene of total abstinence; 

‘‘Seeking permission to edit a column in the interest of temperance in 
every paper in the land, and in all possible ways enlisting the press in this 
reform ; 

‘* Endeavoring to secure from pastors everywhere frequent temperance 
sermons and special services in connection with the weekly prayer-meeting and 
the Sunday-school, at stated intervals, if they be only quarterly; 

‘Establishing an Anti-treat League, Temperance Coffee-rooms ani! 
Friendly Inns, Homes for Inebriate Women, Reformed Men’s Clubs; 

‘‘Carefully studying to ingrease the counter attractions of the home as 
against the saloon; 

‘*A special time for united prayer each day.” 


In conclusion the belief is expressed that “ we may live to 
see America, beloved mother of thrice grateful daughters, set at 
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liberty, full and complete, from foamy King Gambrinus and 
fiery King Alcohol.” The spirit of this remarkable convention, 
and of all those that have succeeded it, is shown in the closing 
resolution, unanimously adopted : 


‘* Resolved, That recognizing the fact that our cause is, and will be, com- 
bated by mighty, determined, and relentless forces, we will, trusting in Him 
who is the Prince of Peace, meet argument with argument, misjudgment with 
patience, denunciation with kindness, and all our difficulties and dangers with 
prayer.” 


It is given to few reformers to see their plans so generally 
adopted within a period so brief as that which has elapsed since 
this Cleveland Convention of November 18, 1874. As is well 
known, the International Sunday-school Convention, at its At- 
lanta meeting in 1881, in response to a great petition presented 
by the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, took favorable ac- 
tion on the request for a quarterly temperance lesson in the In- 
ternational Series ; and the triennial conventions since then have 
strengthened the provision by which nearly eight million Sun- 
day-school children are placed under temperance instruction 
from the Bible point of view. In 1880 the first Scientific Tem- 
perance Instruction Law was adopted by Vermont; and the great 


work of promoting such legislation has been carried steadily 
forward by the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, until 
now, in twenty-two States and in all the Territories, the study of 
hygiene, “with special reference to the effects of stimulants and 
narcotics,” is by legal enactment regularly taught in schools of 


all grades, and in several States a failure to provide such in- 
struction works forfeiture of a school district’s share of the edu- 
cational fund. 

Besides all this, the first temperance legislation ever won from 
the reluctant national Congress was the result of a concerted 
attack, in 1886, of the combined forces of the Union, led by 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, of Boston, the National Superintendent of 
this branch of the work. In virtue of this legislation the Sci- 
entific Temperance Instruction Law now extends to all the Ter- 
ritories, the Military Academy at West Point, the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, and wherever any school receives funds from 
the United States Treasury. 
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Under the general divisions of “ preventive,” ‘“ educational,” 
“evangelistic,” “social,” and “ legal,” and the department of or- 
ganization, the National Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
now carries on forty distinct lines of work ; and it is, with its 
thirty-eight auxiliary State and nine territorial unions, besides 
that of the District of Columbia, the largest society composed 
exclusively of women, and conducted entirely by them, that has 
ever existed. It is estimated, from incomplete returns, that the 
number of local unions in the United States is about 10,000, 
with a following of about 200,000, besides numerous juvenile 
organizations. 

The Union is the lineal descendant of the great temperance 
crusade of 1873-"74, and is an association of Christian women 
for the purpose of educating the young, forming a better public 
sentiment, reforming those who are addicted to drink, trans- 
forming by the power of divine grace those who are enslaved 
by alcohol, and for securing the entire abolition of the liquor 
traffic. It has founded a publishing-house, and a temperance 
paper, the ‘“‘ Union Signal,” which are to-day exercising an in- 
fluence exceeded by no similar agency in the nation. Over fifty 
million pages are printed this year by the Women’s Temperance 
Publishing Association ; its employees number seventy-five or 
more, of whom five are engaged in editorial work. Four papers 
are regularly published, and the “ Union Signal” has the largest 
circulation of any religious weekly in Chicago. 

The departments of heredity and hygiene, organized by the 
Union, which strike at the very root of the alcohol delusion, are 
of great practical usefulness in the homes of the people. The 
work of the Union among the children in Sunday-schools ; its 
loyal temperance legions and kindergartens ; its efforts to influ- 
ence college students, and to train and organize young women 
for philanthropic labors; its evangelistic work for the non- 
chureh-going class, for railway employees, soldiers, sailors, 
lumbermen, miners, and especially for the drinking men of all 


classes—all these prove the breadth of its comprehension and 
the tirelessness of its zeal. Its efforts to reach the pauper 
and the prisoner, to establish reformatories and homes for the 
wretched victims of intemperance and their suffering children, 
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and its temperance flower mission, appeal to every philanthropic 
heart. 

The Union has molded public opinion through the press by 
its monthly and weekly temperance bulletins and by its count- 
less lectures and conventions, until the outlawing of the saloon 
and the protection of the home have become the watchwords of 
the people, and will soon be the war-cry of political leaders. It 
has sought to purify the holidays of the people, coming with its 
sisterly influence to fairs, celebrations, encampments, and ex- 
positions, providing refreshments, excluding alcoholic poisons 
from the grounds, and providing pure water and pure literature. 
It has battled for the maintenance of the American Sabbath, 
sought to introduce the unfermented juice of the grape at sacra- 
mental tables, and to secure a day of prayer for temperance in 
the week of prayer. It has circulated innumerable petitions 
and addressed synods and conferences, teachers’ associations and 
medical societies, as well as legislatures, State and national, 
always with one plea: “We beseech you to refrain from the 
use of alcoholics, and to outlaw the liquor traffic.” In recent 
years it has bravely championed the White Cross movement, 


which seeks to instruct and pledge to purity of life the voung 
manhood of the nation. It also strives to redeem outcast women 


from a condition worse than slavery, and by better laws to secure 
protection to women and girls from the outrages of brutal men. 

It has sent forth its call to all civilized lands for a union of 
womanhood against the brain poisons which are the greatest foe 
of home; and a World’s Christian Temperance Union of women 
is the result, which has its organizers in Japan, China, India, 
Scandinavia, Switzerland, and Germany, has enlisted Australia 
and the Sandwich Islands, and has at its head the President 
of the British Women’s Temperance Association, and Mrs. 
Margaret Lucas, the sister of John Bright. 

At present a great building, to be called a Temperance Tem- 
ple, is projected, to be erected in Chicago, at a cost of several 
hundred thousand dollars. Its purpose is to furnish accommoda- 
tions for a publishing-house, a training-school, officers’ parlors, 
a temperance library, and an auditorium ; also to be a source of 
revenue by means of office rentals. A temperance hospital has 
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already been opened in the same city, to demonstrate the practi- 
cability of the successful treatment of disease without the use 
of alcoholic liquors. It will be seen by this summary that 
the curse of narcotics and stimulants has never been antago- 
nized at so many points, or through methods so systematized, as 
those of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

It may fairly be questioned whether any one society has ever 
developed so many experts and specialists. Each superintend- 
ent of a department (and there are forty) has an associate in 
each State; she in turn has one in each local union; and the 
motto of each one among these thousands is, “ This one thing I 
do.” By abolishing the cumbrous method of “ committees,” and 
making each appointee a woman of one work, aspiration is 
quickened, responsibility fixed, and results are far more cer- 
tainly assured. 

The Women’s Christian Temperance Union is continually 
tracing diseased conditions of the body politic to the brain-poison 
curse, and seeking new means of counteracting the evil. For 
instance, it believes that there is a close relationship between the 
tobacco-habit and the thirst for alcoholic drinks, and has or- 
ganized a special effort to forewarn boys against the danger of 
forming that habit, and to enlist against it the powerful influence 
of young women. It believes that the poison-habit of the nation 
can be cured by an appeal to the intellect through argument, to 
the heart through sympathy, and to the conscience through the 
motives of religion; but that the traffic in these poisons can be 
best controlled through prohibitory law. 

Our society has taken as its motto, “ For God, and home, 
and native land;” and as its watchword, “ No sectarianism in 


religion, no sectionalism in politics, no sex in citizenship.” 


We repudiate high license, believing it to be a method by 
which Mammon is yoked to the car of King Alcohol, and 
moral chloroform administered to the voter. We have found, 
in our study of the traffic, that it is intrenched in politics 
as well as in law, and we are determined to follow whither- 
soever it goeth. We believe that national prohibition is the 
goal toward which we are to work, and that anything less is 
a fractional measure, impossible of satisfactory enforcement. 
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We are, therefore, Senator Blair’s most active allies in securing 
petitions from the people to this end; and we are also in favor 
of his educational bill, for, wherever schools are multiplied, 
there scientific temperance instruction will more generally pre- 
vail. We believe that whatever enlarges the relation of woman 
to the state increases the power of the home as against the 
saloon; therefore we have a Department of Franchise, and an 
army of workers devoted to removing all the political, legal, and 
financial disabilities of women. But be it distinctly noted that 
none of these departments are obligatory upon any State or 
local union. 

We want the ballot because the liquor traffic is intrenched in 
law, and law grows out of the will of majorities, and majorities 
of women are against the liquor traffic. But as steam can be 
utilized for locomotion only through an engine, so, in a republic, 
we can transform the opinion of this majority of women into law 
only through the magical little paper which 

‘*comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod ; 


But executes a freeman’s will 
As lightnings do the will of God.” 


Since, then, the ballot in woman’s hand means, in Kansas 
and wherever secured, the liquor traffic worsted, we regard the 
enfranchisement of women as a part of the great mission by 
which the party of the future shall defend the republic against 
its most dangerous foe. The Prohibition Party, primarily organ- 
ized for the overthrow of the liquor traffic, has had the prescience 
to incorporate in its platform, which boldly takes sides on every 
vital issue of the day, a plank in favor of woman’s enfranchisement. 
First, because this party is devoted to prohibition, through consti- 
tutional and statutory law, and, secondly, because it has declared 
itself in favor of prohibition by woman’s ballot, the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union is the faithful friend and ally of 
that new movement in our politics which we believe will give 
to the working-man his rights, protect the homes of the nation, 
and enthrone Christ in the government, not in form, but in fact. 

For the liquor traffic is the greatest hindrance to the spread 


of gospel light. We are told that “ public sentiment requires 
30 
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the saloon.”” Whose public sentiment—that of the church? 
Two-thirds the members of the church are women. That of 
the home? No, for the home has everything to dread from the 
saloon. The public sentiment that approves the saloon is that 
of men who drink and men who sell, and other men in profes- 
sional, business, and political life who do not choose to incur the 
ill-will of those who drink and sell. Thus, as the outcome of 
deliberate choice, based on altogether selfish motives, this minor- 
ity, made up of men, surrounds the ballot-box and saddles the 
saloon upon the people. But, until this women’s temperance 
movement began, a potential majority was voiceless, and great 
reformers were simply beating the air. It is a grievous mis- 
fortune, and the most stupendous blunder of all statecraft, that 
half the wisdom, more than half the purity, and nearly all the 
gentleness of human nature finds no expression in the place 
where in a representative government opinion passes into law. 
The progress of the temperance question in Arkansas, where 
women have “the vote by signature ;”” in Washington Territory, 
where they for a time had the full ballot, and made such effect- 
ive use of it that, it is said, the traffickers in liquor, in self- 
defense, had to procure from the Supreme Court a decision 
disfranchising women citizens on a technicality ; and the prog- 
ress of the same cause in Kansas since the right of municipal 
suffrage was in that State conferred upon women—all this goes 
to show that Barak has but to call Deborah to his aid, and we 
shall exterminate the rum-shop and raise to power the new 
America, with “saloon destruction” and “home protection” as 
its watchwords. This will come about when prohibition has 
been won and good men seek to secure the offices behind the 
ordinance, the law-enforcer back of the law. 


Frances E. WILLARD. 





COMMUNICATION AT SEA. 


A GREAT ocean steamer leaves the port of New York for 
Liverpool. In all features of construction and equipment she 
is a triumph of modern engineering. She carries perhaps seven 
hundred people, with specie and cargo aggregating millions in 
value, and she will traverse the ocean at the ordinary speed of 
the railway train of not many years ago. Violent storms merely 
delay her, the heaviest seas scarcely impede her progress. Of all 
things in the world, we see in her the most nearly perfect em- 
bodiment of man’s victory over the forces of nature. 

Within a very brief period from the time that steamer loses 
sight of land, she may plunge into a dense fog-bank. Then, de- 
spite all her marvelous mechanism, despite all the genius and 
skill lavished upon her every internal detail, she is to all in- 
tents and purposes lost. Not wrecked or destroyed, but simply 
lost ; cut off practically, and for the time being, as much from 
all communication with the world as if she had suddenly been 
transferred to another planet. 

She cannot indicate her whereabouts to another vessel, she 
cannot recognize the bearing or distance of other ships in her 
vicinity, and in a few hours she will be unable to determine her 
own position with any certainty. Furthermore, there is no 
knowing at what moment another vessel may crash into her, or 
she into another vessel. In brief, she is face to face with the 
greatest peril of the sea; and the fact remains that, after all the 
centuries during which men have sailed the great deep, this 
problem of how to secure intercommunication between ships at 
sea during “thick weather” has resisted and still resists every 
attempt at human ingenuity toward its solution. 

Sailors as a class are fertile in expedients for turning old ideas 
to account, but they are not inventive. Their calling changes 
them from thinking individuals to certain necessary parts of a 
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huge machine. Even as individuals they are not confronted dur- 
ing their life afloat with the necessity which spurs the inventor 
ashore to his best efforts — the need of fighting for daily bread 
— mainly because their support is always provided for them. 
Of shore life, of the ways of making money on land, they know 
little, and therefore the hope of gain from an invention profit- 
ably handled is wanting. Most cognizant of all men of the dan- 
ger to be prevented, their very familiarity with it dulls their per- 
ception of the necessity for doing so. It would be easy to sug- 
gest further reasons why the sailors have done so little toward 
their own protection; the all-sufficient one is that they are 
sailors; and the nautical mind, working after its own fashion, is 
not unlikely to imagine the difficulty surmountable in some 
such way as that told in the “ Rime of the Ancient Mariner :” 


“°Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, 
That bring the fog and mist.” 


The majority of landsmen dwelling inland naturally have 
little practical knowledge of ships and the dangers of the ocean. 
Even the dwellers on the seaboard, familiar as they may be with 
the sight of vessels at their wharves, or of the battered wrecks 
towed into port after a collision has occurred, are more apt to 
think of the results of marine disasters than of ways of pre- 
venting them. And so it happens that to the inherent difficul- 
ties in the way of meeting one of the most pressing needs of the 
maritime world there has hitherto been added general igno- 
rance of the conditions of the problem, and, among those brought 
in immediate contact with these conditions, a lack of natural in- 
ventive ability to grapple with it. 

Ships at sea now communicate with one another either by 
visible or by audible signals. Visible signals usually are made 


by displaying flags of different colors or patterns, which repre- 
sent letters of the alphabet or numbers. Combinations of the 


letters or numbers indicated correspond to certain words or 
phrases in a signal-book, which, in the so-called International 
Code, is printed in all languages; so that vessels of different 
nationalities have no difficulty during clear weather in transmit- 
ting to one another a great variety of information, The waving 
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of a single flag to and fro in predetermined directions is em- 
ployed in the navy, as in the army, to make signals by the Myer 
or other known code. At night, combinations of various colored 
lights are used; or long and short flashes of light, arranged in 
accordance with the dots and dashes of the Morse or other tele- 
graphic alphabet, replace the flags. 

Audible signals are made by the blasts of a whistle on a 
steamer, or by the ringing of a bell or the sounding of a horn 
on a sailing vessel. No small amount of ingenuity bas been 
devoted to contriving variations in the sounds emitted, so as 
thereby to indicate the course on which the vessel is moving. 
Thus, a sharp, shrill whistle may be contrasted with one of lower 
tone, and, for making exceedingly powerful blasts differing in 
pitch, the steam siren has been devised. Long and short blasts 
are also arranged, like the visible light-flashes, to represent tele- 
graphic characters, and even the employment of musical phrases 
analogous to bugle-calls has been suggested. The inherent ob- 
jections to sound-signals increase in proportion to their com- 
plexity and to the extent to which they call for a musical ear to 
discriminate between them. It is not necessary to enumerate 
these drawbacks, in view of the fact that only those signals 
which involve the very simplest variations have come into use; 
and of the one overwhelming difficulty, that all sound-signals, 
during foggy or thick weather at sea, are likely to prove delusions 
and snares. 

It is a much-debated question among nautical authorities, 
whether it is better or not to reduce speed while traversing a fog. 
To maintain full headway is to increase the difficulty of avoid- 
ing a vessel suddenly sighted ahead, and so to augment the dan- 


ger of collision; but there is always the probability that the ship 
will the more rapidly run out of the area over which the fog 
prevails, 


T’o reduce speed is to decrease the danger of suddenly collid- 
ing with another craft, but to augment the peril of one’s own 
vessel being run into, inasmuch as she necessarily remains longer 
in the dangerous situation. Although perhaps contrary to the 
generally accepted opinion, as indicated by Article XIII. of 
the revised code of “International Regulations for Preventing 
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Collisions at Sea,” which calls for “a moderate rate of speed” 
in thick weather, it seems to the writer that the arguments in 
favor of the maintenance of high speed are by no means with- 
out force. If a modern 5,000 or 8,000 ton steamer strikes an- 
other vessel squarely it matters very little whether the former be 
moving at two knots or twenty knots per hour. She must have 
steerage-way in order to keep out of the dangerous trough of the 
sea and to be under control. 

Calling steerage-way a speed of but two knots per hour, it 
requires but a simple arithmetical computation to show that the 
striking energy of the huge mass is so enormous as to be practi- 
cally irresistible by the side of any floating structure. As be- 
tween a speed of ten knots and twenty knots, the effect, due to 
the difference, on the vessel collided with, needs little consider- 
ation, in view of the tremendous nature of the shock and of 
the disastrous results which will follow it at the lower velocity. 
On the other hand, the cases of the “ Arizona,” in her sudden 
collision with an iceberg while running at usual speed, of the 
“Bombay,” which cut down the man-of-war “ Oneida,” and still 
later, of the “ Celtic” in her collision with the “Britannic,” all 
tend to show that the striking vessel receives her injury in the 
least vulnerable portion, and despite more or less crushing of the 
bows may remain afloat long enough to enable her to reach a 
not far distant port. 

To steam swiftly through a fog and so to increase the chances 
of collision with another vessel, or to go slowly and so to in- 
crease the chances of another vessel colliding with us, may be 


simply, perhaps, to choose one or the other horn of a dilemma. 


It is of more importance to do away with the dilemma itself, and 
this can be done only by inventing some way of transmitting 
intelligence from one ship to the other independently of the pre- 
vailing meteoric conditions. And it is by reason of these con- 
ditions that sound-signals fail or mislead. 

The sensation of sound is due to a vibrating movement of 
the air-particles of the atmosphere. Waves of alternate conden- 
sation and rarefaction emanate from the sounding body, in close 
analogy to waves in water, apparently moving from the center 
of disturbance. Sound-waves striking a dense mass of fog may 
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be reflected from it as from a solid wall, or in passing from a 
place of less density to one of greater density, or the reverse, 
they may be bent or refracted from a straight path. So they 
may be reflected from the sides of high waves, or from low-lying 
clouds, and may be multiplied or broken up and distorted to 
produce the curious and not well-understood effect known as the 
‘ocean echo.” The auditory apparatus of the ear receiving the 
sensation of sound takes no cognizance of the various deflections 
which the air-waves may have undergone, but conveys to the 
brain the impression that the sound emanates from a body in 
the direction of the final path of these waves. 

The upshot is that it becomes exceedingly difficult and often 
impossible to recognize the true position of the resonating 
source. The whistle-blasts of an unseen ship may seem to come 
from a point far distant from that of her real location. There is 
no certainty about it. Or, rather, there is a constant and oppres- 
sive uncertainty which no contrivance for magnifying the sound, 
or for modifying its character, is able to resolve. 

Not merely is the evidence of the location of the sound- 
source thus falsified, but conditions often supervene when the 
ear becomes at fault in estimating the probable distance of that 
source. Dense masses of watery vapor may act as a screen to 
diminish the loudness of the sound, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, conditions may occur whereby the sound becomes better 
conducted than in dry air, when the loudness may seem greater. 
Therefore a false idea that the other vessel is receding or ap- 
proaching may be produced. Again, it may so happen that the 
sound will be completely diverted, as by total reflection, so as not 
to be heard at all. The limits of this paper prevent further dis- 
cussion of the delusive character of sound-signals, but enough 
perhaps has been stated to indicate their unreliability. Where 
then are we to turn for safety ? 


It is a matter of gratification to know that perhaps never be- 


fore has this important subject more closely engaged the atten- 
tion of investigators. The wonderful progress made during late 
years in the development of electrical science has naturally sug- 
gested the thought that electricity can be directed to this new 
task. The first steps have been made, doubtful and hesitating, 
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to be sure, revealing little, perhaps only serving to define more 
clearly the exceeding difficulties of the problem ; but neverthe- 
less they raise the hope that the highway leading toward its 
solution may at least soon be entered upon. 

Two methods of establishing communication between vessels 
have been proposed, one being partly electrical and partly 
acoustic, and the other wholly electrical in character. The first 
system has been experimented upon by Professor Lucien J. 
Blake and, to some extent, by Mr. Edison. Its general plan is 
as follows: any sort of sound-producing apparatus, such as a 
whistle or fog-horn, is arranged to produce its blasts under the 
surface of the water, wherein the sound-waves will travel in all 
directions with a velocity four or five times as fast as in the air. 
There is nothing electrical, therefore, in this part of the contriv- 
ance. The receiving apparatus is to consist of a tube extending 
down through the ship, and open below, so as to become filled 
with a column of water into which some of the sound-waves 
pass, In this tube is to be arranged a telephone transmitter (the 
contrivance ordinarily talked into), which will take up the sound 
which has passed through the water and electrically tranamit the 
signals through a wire to the cuptain’s cabin or other quiet room 
in the ship, where an ordinary telephonic receiver 18 pros ide, at 
which instrument, during night and thick weather, some one is 
constantly to listen, Professor Bla states that signals have 
thus been sent between boata a miléiueatant, through a rough mon 
and in a dense fog, and that the sound of a bell has been heard 
over a distance of one and a half miles, around three or four turns 
of a river, when entirely inaudible through the air, 

Mr, Kdison’s plan, so far as it has been made publie in the 
newspapers, appears to involve very much the same idea as that 
of Professor Biake, Nothing could be clearer than the distin- 
guished inventor's elucidation of what he intends to accomplish, 
but no reported results are at hand other than a general state- 
ment that intelligible messages have been transmitted over a dis 
tance of a mile through the water of a Florida river. In view 
of the promptness with which the achievements of Mr. Edison, 
when successful, are turned to practical account, the absence of 


further information renders it possible that he may be waiting 
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for whatever light other investigators may be able soon to throw 
upon the subject, or, at all events, that he has not yet reached 
the hoped-for measure of success. 

The second system is that proposed by Professor Alexander 
Graham Bell, and, as already stated, is purely electrical. He 
suggests an insulated wire to be connected with a-dynamo on 
board ship, and trailed for a considerable distance astern. The 
electrical circuit from the dynamo to the exposed end of the wire 
or metal plate thereto attached, is completed back to the vessel by 
the water. The other pole of the dynamo may be connected to 
the iron ship herself. The reported theory of this arrangement 
is that when the current in the above circuit is interrupted by 
the making of signals, currents will be induced in a similar cir- 
cuit established on another vessel, and that the variations pro- 
duced in the second circuit will affect a receiving telephone in- 
cluded therein, so that signals will there be reproduced. A quite 
extended series of experiments has been made by Lieutenant 
Bradley A, Fiske, U.S. N,., with the object of testing this plan, 
but the resulta are rather negative than affirmative in value 
Lieutenant Fiske's experiments certainly have the merit of bold 
ness and originality, for he attempted to convert the steel" At 
lanta” into a huge electro-magnet by winding electrie-light wire 
around her, and to reeeive signals by induetion through the agwenes 
of another magnified n net, improvised from an iron tug-boat, 

Of the two syatema .wua briefly outlined, that attributed to 
Professor Bell ia the moat promising, The objection to the 
acoustic plan are many and serious, ‘The motion of the vessel 
herself, the constant vibration of the hull, due to the moving ma 
chinery and Impact of waves, the groaning and creaking of the 
ship's frame, and other unavoidable noises always present in 
a vessel in a sea way, and intensified in stormy weather, will 
affect the delicate mechanism of a telephone transmitter and tend 


to obliterate and obseure the signals received. Jesides these 


difficulties are those of securing a column of still water despite 


the rolling and pitching of the ship, of arranging an apparatus 
that will not hinder her speed or be injured by her possible 
grounding, and which will withstand the corrosive effects of salt 
water, 
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Professor Bell's system is simple, but its efficacy, it is thought, 
will be greatly restricted by the limited area over which it can 
be rendered useful. Apparently it should yield best results 
through a cutting of the so-called equipotential lines, into which 
the path of the return current through the water divides, and 
which inclose, so to speak, the entire submerged portion of the 
ship. If these lines be intersected, as by a wire extending from 
another vessel, at two points of different electrical potential, then 
a current will be set up in the intersecting wire which may pro- 
duce audible signals in a telephone connected in circuit. The 
trouble here is that the surface area included within the outer- 
most of these encompassing lines will depend upon the length of 
the trailed wire carrying the dynamo current, and unless this be 
very great, the area will be so restricted that even before a sig- 
nal is received on an approaching ship the distance between the 
vessels may have become so reduced as not to leave sufficient 
time for effective change of course in order to avoid collision. 

Professor Loomis, of Washington, some years ago was reported 
to have succeeded in transmitting telegraphic signals between 
two kites at high elevations, the current being supposed to tra- 
verse an air-stratum. Following the same idea, it has been sug- 
gested that signals might possibly be obtained between large 
sheets of metal placed aloft on the masts. This, however, is 
merely speculative, and interfering atmospheric conditions, es- 
pecially in fog, are readily apprehended. 

At the present date, therefore, the great problem has been 
no more than barely attacked. That it will be ultimately solved 
and by electrical means the writer fully believes.) Whoever 
succeeds may hope to secure for himself a reward that might 
gratify the highest ambition. Lieutenant Fiske has pointed 
out that at the present time there is absolutely no way of com- 
municating intelligence between the ships of a fleet during the 
smoke and noise of battle; and that “in a naval conflict that 
fleet would conquer which possessed, ceteris paribus, the best 
method of signaling.” But beyond this lies the safety of life 
and property afloat which will be secured. It may be readily 
predicted that governments will compel the use of an efficient 


system of intercommunication upon all vessels carrying passen- 
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gers, and that insurance companies the world over will not be 
backward in demanding all the protection that it affords for 
cargoes and vessels, even if ship-owners should not hasten, in 
deference to their own interests, voluntarily to adopt it. 

As to the inventor sustaining his monopoly under the pro- 
tection of patents, there is little question. It is certain that 
there is no efficient means known of accomplishing the desired 
result at the present time, and attempts therefore to invalidate 
his patents, if in other respects sound, by suggestions of anticipa- 
tion by old and inadequate devices, will meet no favor in the 
courts. Utility here will not merely suggest originality, but be 
strong presumptive proof of it. 

“It would seem,” says Mr. Francis Galton in his work on 
“Hereditary Genius,” “that discoveries are usually made when 
the time is ripe for them; that is to say, when the ideas from 
which they naturally flow are fermenting in the minds of many 
men. When apples are ripe, a trifling event suffices to decide 
which of them shall first drop off its stalk ; so a small accident 
will often determine the scientific man who shall make and pub- 
lish a new discovery.” For this invention it is believed that the 


time is now ripe. It remains to be seen which of the many minds 
engaged upon the task will first secure successful results, and 
with them justly merited faine and fortune. 


PARK BENJAMIN. 





